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A  Short  Account  of  Cato  Major, 

As  Cato  is  the  principal  Perfon,  who  difcourfcs  in  this 
Dialogue,  it  may  not  be  amifs,  in  the  firft  place,  to  draw 
his  Portrait  in  Miniature,  as  far  as  what  is  faid  of  him  in  ancient 
Writers  can  affift  us.  His  Name  at  Length  was  Marcus  For¬ 
tius  CatOi  but  is  often  called  Cato  the  Cenfor,  for  having 
difcharged  that  Office  with  lingular  Exadnefs,  Juftice,  and 
Honour.  He  was  born  at  Fufculum  (an  ancient  City  about 
twelve  Miles  from  Rofne)  in  the  Year  from  the  Building  of 
Rome  519,  about  234  Years  before  the  Birth  of  Chrift,  and 
he  lived  to  be  85  Years  old.  He  has  here  the  Title  of  Cato 
Major,  as  being  the  firft  or  eldeft  of  that  Name,  that  is  fa¬ 
mous  in  the  Roman  Hiftory.  He  began  to  bear  Arms 
young  ;  and  when  he  was  not  engaged  therein,  he  took  great 
delight  in  tilling  his  own  Ground  at  Fufculum  ;  and  alfo  cul¬ 
tivated  his  Mind  with  the  Learning  of  thofe  Times.  At  the 
Perfuafion  of  Valerius  Fiaccus,  who  was  a  great  Man  in 
Rome,  and  had  a  Country-Seat  near  Cato's,  he  removed  to 
that  City,  in  which  he  raifed  himfelf  by  degrees  to  the  higheft 
Pofts  therein.  It  is  agreed  on  all  Hands,  that  he  was  a  Man 
of  ftricl  Juftice,  great  Temperance,  unwearied  Induilry,  and 
exemplary  in  all  his  Conduft.  He  was  particularly  an  Ene¬ 
my  to  Luxury  and  Sloth ;  which  Vices  began  then  to  be  too 
much  indulged  in  that  Common-wealth.  Seneca  tells  us,  that 
he  kept  but  one  Horfe  to  ride  on,  and  ufed  to  carry  his 
Neceftaries  in  a  Cloak-bag  behind  him,  and  rub  down  his 
Horfe  himfelf.  PFny  commends  him  as  the  beft  of  Orators, 
the  beft  of  Generals,  and  the  beft  of  Senators.  He  ufed  to 
fay,  there  were  three  Things  he  particularly  repented  of ;  the 
frji  for  going  by  Water,  whither  he  might  have  gone  by 
Land ;  the  fecond,  for  having  pafted  an  idle  Day  5  and  the 
third  for  revealing  Secrets  to  his  Wife.  The  firft  I  think  is 
but  trifling  ;  and  the  laft  might  be  occafioned  too  juftly  ;  for 
we  are  informed,  that  he  had  enough  to  do  in  the  Manage¬ 
ment  of  both  his  Wives ;  though  to  try  Conclufions,  the 
firft  he  married  was  of  a  noble,  and  the  other  of  a  mean, 
Extradlion.  Though  he  is  reprefented  as  an  auftcre  Man,  yet 
he  was  a  witty  and  agreeable  Companion ;  fo  that  even 
young  People  were  pleafed  with  his  Converfation ;  this  he 
himfelf  hints  at,  in  this  Difeourfe  with  Scipio  and  Lcelius.  He 
writ  a  Hiftory  of  Rome  under  the  Title  of  Origines,  and  fe- 
veral  other  things ;  but  Time  has  devoured  all  his  Works  j- 
we  have  only  a  few  fcattered  Fragments  of  his  Writings  re¬ 
maining.  They  that  would  fee  a  fuller  Account  of  his  Lifil 
may  read  it  in  Plutarch,  or  Bale/ 
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All  the  Writings  of  M.  T. 

Cicero  juftly  merit  that  uni- 
verfal  Eftecm,  which  they 
have  had  for  thefe  feventeen  hundred 
Years.  It  is  not  only  on  Account  of 
his  Language.^  that  they  gained  and 
have  prefer ved  that  Efteem,  (though 
it  be  reckoned  the  Standard  of  Roman 
Eloquence)  but  alfo  with  Regard  to 
the  various  Subjects,  that  he  has 
treated  upon  in  a  rational,  learned, 
and  philofophical  Manner.  Amongft 
them  all,  none  ever  pleafed  me  more 
than  this  little  Treatife  upon  Old-Age : 
And  from  the  Pleafure  and  Satif- 
failion,  which  I  found  in  the  Perufal 

A  3  thereof, 
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thereof,  I  was  induced  to  try  how  it 
would  look  in  fuch  an  Englijh  Drefs 
as  I  could  give  it ;  and  when  that 
was  done,  I  was  the  more  delirous 
to  make  it  public,  in  the  manner  it 
now  appears,  that  I  might  leave  be¬ 
hind  me  this  fmall  Token  of  my  Re- 
fpeft  and  Gratitude  towards  an  Au¬ 
thor,  to  whom  I  own  myfelf  greatly 
indebted  for  what  Improvements  I 
have  rnade,  during  the  Space  of  thir¬ 
ty  Years,  in  the  Talents  of  Writing 
and  Reajoning.  Fran.  Fabricius^  in 
his  concife  Hiflory  of  Ciceros  Life, 
thinks  that  he  writ  this  ElTay  De  Se~ 
neSiute^  in  his  grand  ClimaSieric^ 
which  was  the  Year  before  his  Death. 
He  began  then  doubtlefs  to  conhder 
the  Inconveniences  and  Infirmities 
that  attend  Old-jidge.,  in  his  own  Per- 
fon ;  and  on  that  Confideration,  like 
a  wife  Man,  meditated  the  Reafons 
and  Arguments,  which  he  puts  into 
the  Mouth  of  Cato^  to  alleviate  thqfe 

Evils^ 
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Rvils^  as  they  are  vulgarly  called, 
that  he  might  fuppofe  were  coming 
upon  him. 

The  Topics  that  he  argues  upon, 
to  reconcile  us  to  the  Burthen  of 
Years,  the  Decay  of  Nature,  and  the 
Approach  of  Death  are,  I  believe,  the 
beft  that  could  be  found  in  his  Time, 
before  the  Promulgation  of  fome  clea¬ 
rer  Di/coverieSf  contained  in  the  Code 
of  Chriftian  Revelation.  If  he  feems 
fludluating,  and  in  fome  doubt  in  his 
fourth  grand  Topic,  concerning  a 
future  State.,  it  is  becaule  he  could 
arrive  at  no  greater  Certainty,  afil- 
fted  only  by  meer  human  Reafon  ; 
for  it  is  the  Gofpel  that  fets  (future) 
Life,  and  Immortality  *  to  our  View, 
in  that  confpicuous  Light  in  which 
they  now  appear  to  us.  And  as  we 

have  been  accuftomed  to  this  Notion 
♦ 

from  our  Infancy,  we  are  apt  to 
wonder,  how  any  could  ever  be  ig¬ 
norant  of  fuch  an  interefting  and  im- 

A  4  portanC 
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portant  Tiruth.  But  as  it  is  not  my 
defign  to  anticipate  the  Reader’s  Plea- 
fure,  in  the  reading  of  his  Argu¬ 
ments,  or  to  biafs  his  Judgment  be¬ 
forehand,  I  fhall  leave  all  to  conBder 
of  that  for  themfelves. 

With  regard  to  the  Notes,  which 
I  have  added  to  this  Piece,  fome  of 
them  are  inferred  to  illuftrate  the  lo¬ 
cal,  and  perfonal  Parts  of  Hiftory  ; 
which  I  conceive  will  be  neceffary 
for  the  Information  of  fuch  of  my 
Readers,  as  are  but  little  acquainted 
with  Roman  Affairs ;  and  the  reft 
are  the  Refult  of  my  Obfervations 
upon  the  Text,  which  will  not  I  hope 
be  thought  to  be  altogether  unprofi¬ 
table. 

Readers,  if  young,  you  here  may  find 
Inftrudtions  for  a  docile  Mind 
And  fee,  as  in  a  faithful  Glafs, 

How  you  each  Stage  of  Life  fhould  pafs ; 
In  Juftice,  Fortitude,  and  Truth, 

Catd&  a  proper  Guide  to  Youth  j 


I 


In 
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In  Prudence  let  him  lead  the  Way, 

And  you  will  rarely  go  afrray. 

While  you  who  are  advanc’d  in  Years, 

In  whom  maturer  Thought  appears. 

Will  by  a  juft  Experience  find. 

What  things  will  heft  confirm  the  Mind, 

'  In  Life’s  Decline,  beneath  a  Load 
Of  Years,  or  in  a  painful  Road  5 
What  can  all  'Doubts  and  Fears  controul. 
And  comfort  the  expiring  Soul. 


WanDSWOR  TM, 
March  ao,  1753. 


WILLIAM  MASSET. 
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DEDICATION 
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T.  Pomponius  Atticus  \ 


Titiis^  if  I fall  the  Cares  afwage^ 
T^hat  heart-corrodmg  in  your  Bofom  rage^ 
What  fall  be  my  Reward? 

For  I  may  apply  thofe  Verfes  to  you,  my  dear 
Athens^  that  are  addreffed  to  Flamininus  by 

That 


«  Titus  Pomponius  Atticus,  to  whom  Tully  dedicates  this 
■  little  Tradl,  was  a  private  Gentleman  of  Rome,  of  a  great 
Eftate,  but  of  a  quiet  eafy  Difpofition  ;  and  fo  prudent  withal, 
that  though  he  lived  in  all  the  troublefome  Times  of  the  Civil 
Wars,  yet  he  preferved  himfelf  from  the  Rancour  of  all  Par¬ 
ties  ;  and  was  often  a  good  Friend  to  the  Sufferers  under 
oppofite  Principles.  But  of  all  his  Friends,  hefeemsto  have 
had  thegreatefl  Regard  for,  and  neareft  Intimacy  with,  Tully. 
As  to  his  religious  Profeffion  (if  I  may  fo  term  it)  he  was  an 
Epicurean',  a  Sed:,  that  was  very  much  ridiculed  at  that 
time  of  day  by  the  Academics,  and  defpifed  by  the  Stoics ; 
but  notwithftanding  that,  he  feems  to  have  had  very  honefl 
and  honourable  Principles,  and  a  lingular  Humanity  of  Tem¬ 
per,  and  Benevolence  towards  thofe,  that  were  of  a  different 
way  of  thinking  to  himfelf;  which  Difpofition,  adds  a  Luftre 
to  a  Man’s  Charadler.  Orthodoxy  without  Principles  of 
Humanity,  is  like  good  Wine  turned  four.  See  Atticus'^ 
Life,  judicioully,  elegantly,  and  compendioufly  written,  by 
the  Latin  Biographer,  Cornelius  Nepos. 

Titus  ^uindius  Flamininus ,  ox  Flaminius,  was  Conful  oi Rome 
jn  the  Year  from  the  Building  of  that  City  555,  which  was  198 

Years 
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T'hat  Man  7iot  opulent^  but  full  ofTruth, 
Though  I  am  certain,  that  not  like  Flami-- 
ninus^  you  don’t 

D?^ag  on  an  anxious  Life  both  Night  a7id  Day. 
For  I  am  well  acquainted  with  your  Mode¬ 
ration  and  Equity  of  Mind ;  and  know  that 
you  brought  not  only  a  Sirname  from  A- 
thens^  but  alfo  good  Nature  and  Prudence. 
And  yet  I  have  fome  Reafon  to  think,  that 
you  are  fometimes  difquieted  with  the  fame 
LhingSy  that  vex  and  trouble  me ;  but  to 
confole  our  felves  in  that  Refpedl,  is  too 
great  a  T afk  at  prefent ;  and  it  muft  there¬ 
fore  be  deferred  to  another-  Opportunity. 
But  now  I  have  a  Mind  to  commit  fome  of 
my  Thoughts  upon  Old-Age  to  your  Perufal ; 
with  this  Defign,  that  they  may  be  of  Ufe 
to  us  both  (for  you  are  advanced  in  Years 
as  well  as  I)  in  making  Old-Age^  which  is 
now  coming  upon  us,  and  is  fuch  a  Burden 
to  moft  People,  light  and  eafy  to  us  ;  though 
I  know  you  both  bear  it,  and  will  bear  it 

(as 


Years  before  the  Birth  of  Chrlji,  He  was  a  brave  General 
in  feveral  Wars ;  particularly  he  fubdued  Philip  King  of 
leiacedonia^  and  Nabis  Tyrant  of  Lacedaemon ;  and  in  the 
grand  Triumph  that  he  made  at  Rome,  after  his  Return  from 
his  Conquefts,  Linjy  tells  us,  that  amongil  the  many  noble 
Captives  and  Hoftages,  Demetrius  the  Son  of  Philip,  and 
Arynenes  the  Son  of  Nabis  were  exhibited  before  his  triumphal 
Chariot.  His  name  is  fometimes  written  Fla7nininus  and 
fometimes  Fla7ninius.  Thefe  Verfes, 

O  Titus,  if  I Jh  all  the  Cares  ajfwage,  8cc. 
which  Ennius  applyed  originally  to  T.  ^  Flamininus,  fully 
here  applies  to  his  Namefake  Titus  Po?nponius  Atticus, 
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(as  you  do  all  Things)  patiently  and  prudent¬ 
ly.  Yet  as  I  had  formed  a  Scheme  of  wri¬ 
ting  fomewhat  upon  this  Subjeft,  you  were 
the  firft  in  my  Thoughts  to  whom  I  would 
prefent  it,  as  what  might  be  of  life  and  Ser-- 
vice  to  us  both. 

The  compofing  of  this  little  Treatife  was 
indeed  fo  agreeable  to  me,  that  it  not  only 
made  me  forget  all  the  Troubles,  that  ufually 
attend  Old-Age^  but  even  made  Old-Age  it- 
felf  pleafant,  and  delightful  to  me.  This 
Philofophy  therefore  can  never  have  too 
great  a  Value  fet  upon  it,  that  renders,  in 
the  Pradlice  thereof,  every  Stage  of  Life 
agreeable.  But  of  this,  and  other  Subjefts, 
you  have  often  heard,  and  may  hereafter 
hear,  what  I  have  to  fay. 

I  N  o  w  fend  you  this  my  Effay  upon  Old- 
Age  y  in  which  I  do  not  make  T’ithonus  the 
chief  Speaker,  as  Arijlo  of  Chios  has  done, 

by 

c  Tithonus  was  the  Son  of  Laomedon,  King  of  'Troy^  and 
Brother  to  King  'Priam.  The  Poets  feign  that  Aurora  fell 
in  Love  with  him,  and  at  her  Requeft  Jupiter  made  him  im¬ 
mortal,  but  not  being  exempted  from  Old-Age^  he  grew, 
after  many  Years,  very  decrepit,  and  extremely  uneafy  in 
that  State,  fo  that  he  dehred  to  be  changed  into  a  Grafs- 
hopper. 

Arifto  of  Chios  was  a  Difciple  of  Zeno's  ;  he  flourifhed 
about  250  Years  before  the  Birth  of  Chrift,  It  appears 
from  Pullys  Words  in  this  Place,  that  this  Arijio  had  writ¬ 
ten  fomething  upon  the  Subject  of  Old-Age  (though  no  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  any  fuch  Thing  by  Diogenes  Laertius^  where 
he  enumerates  the  Books  afcribed  to  him)  and  had  introdu¬ 
ced  it  under  the  Name  of  Pithonus,  {ysPully  has  done  this 
E/Tay  under  the  Name  of  Cato  Major)  which  Pully  thinks 

gave 
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by  which  his  Arguments  are  rendered  fabii-' 
lous ;  but  M.  CatOj  when  far  advanced  ill 
Years,  that  my  Reafons  might  have  the  more 
Force  and  Dignity;  to  whom  I  introduce 
Lcclius  and  Scipio  as  wondering  how  he 

can 


gave  it  too  mucli  the  Aii-  of  a  Fable,  as  Tithonus  is  looked 
upon  as  a  fabulous  Perfon;  or  at  leafl:  that  part  of  his  Cha¬ 
racter,  which  relates  to  his  Old-Jge. 

«  The  Scipio  and  L^lius,  who  are  here  introduced  as  won¬ 
dering  how  Cato  could  bear  his  Old-Age  with  fo  good  a 
Grace,  were  very  intimate  Friends.  Some  Particulars  of 
whofe  Lives  I  fhall  prefently  infert  in  Notes  under  each  of 
their  Names.  There  were  alfo  another  Scipio  and  Lceliusy 
whofe  great  Friendfnip  is  celebrated  in  Roman  Hidory  ;  but 
they  lived  two  Generations  before  thefe  I  am  going  to  fpeak 
jof.  I  fhall  take  Notice  alfo  of  them  in  my  Remarks  here¬ 
after. 

The  Scipioi  here  fpoken  of,  was  Puhlius  Scipio  Africanus 
Junior ;  He  was  the  Son  of  Paulus  j^milius,  but  was  adopted 
by  the  Son  of  the  firft  Scipio  Africanus.  From  his  real  Father 
j^milius  he  is  fometimes  called  jPimilianus.  He  was  made 
Conful  of  Romcy  for  the  firft  time,  147  Years  before  th© 
Birth  of  Chrifl; ;  and  the  Year  following  he  took  and  burrit 
Carthage^  and  thereby  put  an  End  to  that  obfiinate  deftruc- 
tive  War,  which  had  fo  long  fubfifled  between  that  City  and 
the  City  of  Rome.  For  from  the  Beginning  of  the  firfl  Punic 
War  to  the  Dedrudlion  of  Carthage  by  this  Scipio  are  reckoned 
1 18  Years.  We  find  (in  pag.  )  that  Catowi{hes  that  this 
Scipio  might  finilh  what  his  Grandfather  had  fo  aufpicioufiy 
begun.  The  Roman  Hiftorians  agree  in  their  Praifes  of  this 
Scipio,  not  only  on  Account  of  his  Valour,  Prudence,  and  great 
Succefs  in  War ;  but  alfo  for  his  exquifite  Knowledge  and 
Judgment  in  matters  of  Learning.  Yet  at  laft,  this  famous 
Hero,  in  the  56th  Year  of  his  Age,  was  found  dead  in  his 
Bed,  without  any  previous  Sicknefs,  yet  not  without  fom^ 
Sufpicion  of  his  being  poifoned,  or  ftrangled. 

The  Lcelius  alfo  here  fpoken  of,  (the  intimate  Friend  of 
the  foregoing  Scipio)  was  Caius  L<selius,  firnamed  Sapiens,  i.  e. 
the  Wip.  He  was  Conful  of  Roms  along  with  ^  Ser^ilius 
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can  bear  Old-Age  with  fo  good  a  Grace,- 
and  him  anfwe ring  them.  And  if  he  feems 
to  you  here  to  difcourfe  more  learnedly, 
than  he  appears  to  do  in  his  Books,  you 
muft  attribute  it  to  his  reading  of  Greek  Au¬ 
thors^  which  it  is  certain  he  was  very  fond 
of  in  his  latter  Years.  But  why  need  I  en¬ 
large  ?  Cato  himfelf  will  now  tell  you,  in 
my  Name,  what  I  have  to  fay  upon  this 
Subjedl. 


Ctepio  140  Years  before  the  Birth  of  Chrift.  Tully  in  his 
Treatife  De  Amicitia,  makes  this  Lalius  the  principal  Speak¬ 
er  in  treating  of  Friendlhip,  as  Cato  is  here  on  the  Subjedl 
of  Old-Age.  We  may  obferve,  by  the  Reprefentation  tha£ 
‘Tully  gives  us  of  him,  that  he  was  a  prudent,  virtuous,  and 
underftanding  Man,  as  well  as  the  near  and  dear  Friend  of 
^cipio  abovementioned.  Our  Orator,  in  one  of  his  Letters 
to  Atticusy  tells  us,  that  fome  thought  Terences  Comedies 
were  written  by  this  Lcelius  j  it  is  probable  he  might  afliR 
him  therein ;  for,  in  the  aforefaid  Treatife  De  Amicitia, 
Li/selius  ftiles  Terence  [Familiaris  meus)  his  particular  Friend, 
I  find  little  faid  of  him  by  any  other  of  the  Roman  Writers  ; 
See  a  Note  upon  the  other  Lceliusy  in  ray  Remarks  hereafter. 
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O  L  D  -  A  G  E. 

SECT.  L 

Scipio.  X  T  has  often  been  Matter  of  Ad^ 
miration  to  me^  as  well  as  to  my 
Friend  here,  that  you,  CatOy  not  only 

fet  an  excellent  and  perfect  Pattern  of  Wif- 
dom  in  other  Things,  but  alfo  that  your  Old^ 
Age  fits  fo  eafy  upon  you  j  which  to  mofi:  an¬ 
cient  People  is  fo  irkfome,  that  they  feem  to 
bear  a  Burden  as  great  as  /Etna  upon  their 
Backs. 

Cato,  Why  truly,  Gentleinen^  your  Admi¬ 
ration  feems  not  to  be  well  grounded  ^  for  they 
who  have  no  Means  in  therafelves  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  good  and  happy  Life,  to  them  every 
Stage  of  their  Exiftence  is  uneafy ;  but,  they 
who  can  find  Content  and  Happinefs  in  their 
own  Breafls,  nothing  appears  an  Evil  to  them, 
that  the  Necefiity  of  Nature  brings  upon 
them,  of  which  Sort  is  Old-Age ;  which  Men 
naturally  hope  to  arrive  at,  and  as  generally 
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are  difpleafed  with  it  when  they  do  arrive 
thereat ;  fuch  is  the  Caprice,  Folly,  and  Per- 
verfenefs  of  Mankind  !  It  is  ufual  to  fay,  Old- 
Age  is  come  upon  us  before  we  were  aware ; 
but  who,  in  the  firfi:  Place,  gave  them  fuch 
a  falfe  Notion  ?  Does  Old-Age  fooner  overtake 
Manhood,  than  Manhood  does  Childhood  ? 
And  then,  why  fhould  it  be  more  trouble- 
fome  at  eighty  Years  of  Age,  than  at  eight 
Hundred  ?  For,  when  Time  is  once  paft,  be 
it  ever  fo  long,  it  can  never  be  recalled  to  be  a 
Confolation  to  an  imprudent  Old-Age.  There¬ 
fore,  if  you  admire  my  JViJdom  (and  I  fliould 
be  glad  if  it  deferves  it)  it  is  only  in  this  that 
I  am  wife,  that  I  follow  Nature  *  as  my  beft 

Guide, 

*  It  is  worth  while  to  obferve,  what  a  noble  Syftem  of 
Morals  many  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  compofed  ; 
and  not  only  compofed,  but  lived  up  to  it,  by  following  the 
pure  DiSfates  of  Nature  as  their  Guide.  Doubtlefs  there  was 
a  divine  Infuence^  that  affifted  thofe  that  were  fincere  in  their 
Hearts ;  an  Influesicey  that  dtully  here  exprelfes  by  tanqua7n 
Deum,  in  the  Original.  Our  Nature  to  be  fure  was  framed, 
and  conflituted  by  Almighty  God,  and  therefore  good  and 
pure  in  itfelf,  till  it  becomes  prejudiced,  perverted,  or  cor¬ 
rupt,  by  following  erroneous  or  vicious  Examples ;  where 
therefore  it  is  faid  in  Scripture,  that  by  Nature  uxe  are  Children  of 
Wrath  y  Ephef.  ii.  3.  it  muft  neceffarily  be  underftood  of  depraved 
and  corrupted  Nature,  to  wit,  of  fuch  as  li^je  in  the  Lufs  of  the 
Flejhy  as  the  Apoftle  expreffes  it  in  the  former  Part  of  the 
Verfe,  and  not  of  Nature  indifcriminately.  Thus  after  a  Life 
perfefted  by  many  Virtues,  in  following  this  celeftial  Guide, 
I  don’t  doubt  but  many  others  could  fay,  as  Tally  fays  here  in 
the  Perfon  of  CatOy  Co7ifcientia  bene  adlrs  a)iteey  multorumque 
henefadiQ7'um  recordatio  jucundijjtma  ef.  Let  us  not,  therefore, 
value  ourfelves  upon  the  Privileges  of  a  nvritten  reojealed  Re- 
ligiony  only  fo  far  as  they  make  us  better  than  thofe,  who 
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Guide,  and  as  a  heavenly  T>ireBor^  and  in  all 
Things  fubmit  thereto.  And  it  is  not  pro¬ 
bable,  that  I,  like  fome  lazy  Poet,  diould  ne- 
gledt  this  laid  Scene  of  my  Life,  having  per¬ 
formed  my  Part  in  the  former,  with  Reputa¬ 
tion  and  Applaufe.  But  yet  we  muft  come 
to  the  Rxit ;  and  as  it  is  in  the  Fruits  of  Trees 
and  the  Produdlions  of  the  Earth,  after  ar¬ 
riving  to  full  Maturity,  they  decay  and  fall  5 
this  a  wife  Man  will  bear  with  Calmnefs,  for 
to  refift  Nature  is  like  the  Giants  making 
War  againft  the  Gods. 

Lcelhis,  But  wq  fhall  take  it  as  a  great 
Favour,  CatOj  (for  I  dare  promife  for  Scipio^ 
as  well  as  myfelf )  that  as  it  is  natural  for  us 
to  defire,  and  alfo  to  hope  to  live  to  Old-Age^ 
if  you  will  be  pleafed  to  give  us  now  fome 
Inftrudtions  beforehand,  how  we  may  make 
this  growing  Burden  of  Years  eafy  to  us. 

Cato»  That  I  will  do  with  all  my  Heart, 
Lcelius ;  if,  as  you  fay,  you  both  delire  it. 

Scipio,  We  do  both  defire  it,  Cato  ;  unlefs 
it  be  difagreeable  to  you,  having  already  made 
this  long  Journey,  to  Ihow  us  the  Way  over 
again  that  we  have  to  go. 


only  followed  Nature  for  their  Guide ;  for  as  there  is  no  Re- 
fpeiR  of  Perfons  with  God,  They  <^ho  do  by  Nature  the  Tthing^ 
contained  in  the  La<vj,  are  a  La'iv  unto  themfelnjes. 
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SECT.  II. 


Cato,  T  X  T  E  L  L  then.  Gentlemen^  Til  fet 
V  V  about  it  3  for  I  have  often  heard 
the  Complaints  of  my  Equals  in  Years  (for  as 
the  Proverb  fays.  Birds  of  a  Feather  will 
flock  together )  to  wit,  C.  Salinator  and  Sp, 
AlbinuSy  Perfons  of  Confular  Dignity  3  who 
ufed  to  bewail  their  hard  Fate,  in  that  they 
were  paid  the  Reliih  of  Pleafure^  without 
which  they  thought  Life  was  nothing  3  and 
that  they  were  TiegleBed'^XiA.  defpifed  by  thofe, 
who  ufed  to  pay  them  great  Refpeft.  Now, 
I  think  their  Complaint  was  wrong  laid  3  for 
if  that  had  been  only  the  Fault  of  Old-Age ^ 
the  fame  Thing  would  have  happened  to  me, 
and  all  others,  who  are  as  far  advanced  in 
Years  as  I  am  3  many  of  whom  I  have  known 
to  bear  their  Old-Age  without  any  murmur¬ 
ing,  who  entirely  difregarded  their  former 
irregular  Pleafures^  and  were  honoured  and 
reverenced  by  their  Acquaintance.  But  the 
true  Reafon  of  all  thefe  Complaints  lies  in  the 
Co7idudl  and  Ma72ners  of  Men,  and  not  in 
Age.  For  thofe  old  Men,  who  are  not 

^  C.  Li<vius  Salinator  was  Conful  of  RomCy  Anno  U.  C.  565, 
that  is,  188  Years  before  the  Birth  of  Chrift,  and  Sp.  Pofthu- 
niius  Alhinus  was  Conful  two  Years  after  him  ;  and  Cato  was 
Conful  a  few  Years  before  them  both,  fo  that  they  might  well 
be  Companions,  as  well  with  regard  to  their  Years  as  their 
Dignity. 


morofe. 
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morofe  and  ill-natured,  but  bear  all  Things 
with  a  kind  of  Complacency,  make  Old-Age 
but  little  troublefome  to  them ;  whereas  a 
froward  and  touchy  Behaviour,  is  troublefome 
in  every  Stage  of  Life. 

LAhis,  It  is  as  you  reprefent  it,  Cato  y  but 
perhaps  fome  may  fay,  that  your  Old-Age  is 
made  eafy  to  you,  becaufe  you  enjoy  Riches, 
Eftates  in  Land,  and  Pods  of  Honour,  which 
can  be  but  the  Lot  of  a  few,  in  Comparifon 
of  the  many  that  have  them  not. 

Cato,  True,  LceliiiSy  that  is  fomething, 
but  that  is  not  all.  As  Tdhe?n{Jlocles  is  faid  to 
have  given  a  fmart  Repartee  to  a  Native  of 
Seriphos  (a  little  barren  Illand  in  the  Mgean 
Sea)  who  was  faying,  that  he  (Tdhemijlocles) 
did  not  obtain  his  Fame  from  his  own  Quali¬ 
fications,  but  from  the  Glory  of  his  Country , 
Najy  by  my  'Troth y  replied  he,  if  I  had  been  a 
Seriphian,  I  Jhould  never  have  been  noted  for 
any  grand  ABionSy  nor  would  ydu  have  ever 
beenjamouSy  though  you  had  been  born  at  A- 
thens.  Juft  fo  it  is  with  thofe  who  arrive  to 
Old-Age  y  for  in  the  greateft  Poverty,  Old- 
Age  cannot  be  very  light,  even  to  a  wife 
Man ;  but  to  a  Fool  it  is  a  Burden,  in  the 
greateft  Fullnefs.  But  be  aftlired,  GentlemeUy 
that  the  Liberal  Sciences,  and  the  Exercife  of 
virtuous  Employments,  are  the  beft  Defence 
againft  Old-Age ;  to  which  thofe  that  ac- 
cuftom  thernfelves  when  young,  they  will 
find  in  their  advanced  Years,  a  prodigious 

B  3  Ad  van- 
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Advantage  therefrom ;  becaufe  they  not  only 
accompany  Men  to  their  laft  Moments,  but 
even  (though  that  be  a  Thing  of  great  Confe- 
quence)  the  Confcioufnefs  of  a  Life  well 
fpent,  and  the  Remembrance  of  having  done 
many  good  Deeds,  is  a  Pleafure  beyond  Ex- 
preffion. 


SECT.  III. 

WHEN  I  was  but  a  Youth,  I  loved 
and  valued  ^  Maximus  ^  (he  that 
took  T^arentum )  though  then  in  Years,  as  one 
of  my  Equals ;  for  he  had  a  facetious  Gra¬ 
vity,  that  was  wonderfully  taking.  His  Old^ 
Age  had  not  foured  his  Manners.  I  began  to 
have  a  particular  Value  for  him  before  he 
was  very  old,  and  yet  advanced  in  Years ;  for 
he  was  chofen  Conful,  for  the  firfl:  Time, 
the  Year  after  I  was  born  ;  and  when  he  was 
the  fourth  Time  Conful,  I  went  a  Volunteer 
under  him  to  Capua ;  and  five  Years  after 

c  Quintus  Fo.hhts  Maximus^  was  one  of  the  greateft,  and 
jnoft  prudent  Generals,  that  ever  the  Romans  had.  He  was, 
as  one  may  fay,  Cato  Major  s  Schoolmafter  in  the  Arts  of 
War,  Politics,  and  Civil  Conduft  ;  no  wonder,  therefore,  he 
fpeaks  of  him  here  fo  circumftantially,  fo  affectionately,  and 
jn  fuch  advantageous  Terms.  He  was  chofen  Conful  five 
Times.  His  firfl  Confulfhip  was  in  the  Year  of  Rc?ne  521, 
to  wit,  232  Years  before  the  Commencement  of  Chrffliatf 
^ra.  He  was  fliled  CunSiator^  from  wearying  out  Hannibal 
by  prudent  Delays,  in  coming  to  a  Battle  with  him.  He  was 
alfo  called  Verrucofus,  on  Account  of  his  having  a  remarkable 
Wart  upon  his  Lip.  His  Death  is  fpoken  of  w'ith  Uncertainty, 

was 
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was  his  ^cejior  at  T^arentiim  ^^5  and  then  JEdile ; 
and  four  Years  after  I  was  made  Prcetor^^  in 
the  Confulfhip  of  Sduditcmiis  and  Cethegiis. 
And  when  he  was  very  old  he  promoted  the 
Cincian  Law  ^5  concerning  Gifts  and  Prefents. 

He 

^  Tarentum  is  an  ancient  City  of  Italy,  fituate  near  the 
Gulph  of  the  fame  Name,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.  It 
was  a  long  Time  before  this  City  became  entirely  fubjedt  to 
the  Romans,  Tiding  firft  with  King  Pyrrhus  againft  them,  and 
afterwards  revolting  to  Hannihal,  but  was  retaken  by  ^  Fa- 
hius  Maximus,  209  Years  before  the  Birth  of  Chrift.  The 
Tarantula,  a  kind  of  large  Spider,  whofe  Bite  has  fuch  a 
marvellous  EiFecl,  that,  they  fay,  it  cannot  be  cured  but  by 
Mujic,  had  it’s  Name  from  this  Place,  as  being  fril  or  chiefly 
produced  hereabouts. 

e  A  ^tejior  was  an  Officer  in  the  Roman  State,  whofe  Bu- 
finefs  in  the  City,  was  to  take  Care  of  the  public  Treafure  ; 
and,  in  the  Army,  he  received  the  Tribute  that  was  collefted 
in  the  Provinces,  and  was  Paymafler-General  to  the  Soldiery. 

j^dile,  was  an  Officer,  who  was  employed  in  feeing  that 
the  public  Temples,  Conduits,  Streets,  ISc.  were  kept  in 
good  Repair  and  Order  j  and  alfo  had  the  Care  of  direfting, 
and  making  Provifion  for  folemn  Shows,  Games,  and  Fune¬ 
rals,  l5c. 

The  Prrstor  was  the  chief  Civil  Magiflrate  in  Rome,  like 
our  Lord  Mayor  in  London.  He  had  Power  to  determine  Mat¬ 
ters  of  Difference  between  Citizen  and  Citizen.  And  when 
foreign  Provinces  began  to  be  added  to  the  Roman  State,  a 
Pr^tory^2i%  appointed  as  a  Governor  to  each  Province;  thefe 
Officers  were  chofen  annually. 

f  M.  Cincius  was  a  Senator  of  R.cme,  and  Tribune  of  the 
People  204  Years  before  the  Beginning  of  the  Chriftian  ^ra. 
He  was  the  Author  of  a  Law,  which  was  afterwards  called 
the  Cincian  Lanv  ;  by  which  Lawyers  and  Orators  were  pro¬ 
hibited  the  taking  of  Gifts  or  Prefents  for  their  pleading  of 
Caufes,  and  likewife  that  the  People  ffiould  not  receive  any 
Bribes  for  their  Votes  in  the  chufmg  of  Magiflrates.  This 
Law,  in  many  Cafes  {as  moft  others  are)  w^as  liable  to  be  dif- 
puted.  Fully,  in  one  of  his  Letters  to  Atticus,  tells  him,  that 
L,  Papirius  Peetus  had  made  him  a  Prefent  of  fome  Books  ; 

B  4  and 
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He  was  at  the  Head  of  the  Army  when  but 
young,  yet  full  'grown;  and  by  his  prudent 
Demurs  to  give  Battle,  he  enervated  the 
haughty,  but  wanton  Forces  of  Hannibal ; 
of  whom  my  Friend  ^  fpeaks  fo  ho¬ 

nourably. 

One  Man^  by  wife  Delays^  our  State  rejlordy 

t 

and  that  he  would  willingly  accept  of  them,  as  he  was  in¬ 
formed  that  that  Gift  was  not  within  the  Reach  of  the  Cin- 
Clan  La-nv, 

S  Cato  here  calls  Ennius^  Familiaris  nojler,  his  familiar 
Triend',  of  whom  it  is  faid  he  learned  Greek,  when  he  was  far 
advanced  in  Years,  ^  Ennius  is  reckoned  the  firfl:  who  in¬ 
troduced  heroic  Poetry  amongft  the  Romans,  having  compofed 
in  eighteen  Books,  the  Annals  of  that  Republic ',  he  alfo  writ 
fome  Plays ;  but  of  all  his  Works,  we  have  only  a  few  Frag¬ 
ments  now  remaining.  He  has  the  Charafter  of  a  Man  of 
great  Vivacity  and  Wit ;  but  as  Poetry  received  vaft  Improve¬ 
ments,  and  the  Roman  Language  was  much  refined  after  his 
Time,  the  following  Poets  fpeak  of  his  Stile  as  rude  and  un- 
cultivated.  He  was  to  them,  what  our  Chaucer  is  to  us.  Ovid 
has  expreffed  his  Charadler  as  a  Poet,  in  this  one  Line, 

Ennius  ingenio  maximus  arte  rudis. 

Although  a  Blaze  of  Wit  in  Ennius  Jhines, 

Yet  artlefs  and  unpolift d  are  his  Lines. 

Horace  fays,  he  never  fet  himfelf  to  ling  of  Wars,  but  when 

he  was  as  good  as  drunk. 

\ 

Ennius  ipfe  pater  nunquam  nif  potus  ad  arma, 

Profluit  dicenda. 

In  Strains  heroic.  Father  Ennius  vorit. 

When  Bacchus  had  infpir  d  his  flovsingWit. 

’Tis  probable  he  loved  Wine  too  well,  for  we  are  told  he  died 
of  x\itGout,  at  feventy  Years  of  Age. 

Pre-^ 
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Prefen-'^d  his  Comtry  s  Safety  to  lots  Fame^ 

From  whence  he  got  a  great  immortal  Name, 

What  Vigilance  and  Care  did  he  ufe  in 
taking  Parent  urn  ?  I  remember  what  he  faid 
in  my  Hearing,  to  Saliitator ;  who,  when 
the  Town  was  furrendered,  fled  into  the  Ci¬ 
tadel,  and,  vainly  bragging,  told  Fabius^  Sir, 
yon  have  taken  the  Pown  by  my  Means  3  Prue, 
faid  he,  {n\\Ymg,for  if  you  had  not  lojiit,  I fhould 
not  have  took  it.  He  was  likewife  as  fervice- 
able  a  Man,  in  Time  of  Peace  as  in  War  3 
for  when  he  was  the  fecond  Time  Conful  [Sp, 
Carvilius  his  Colleague,  being  an  indolent,  in- 
adlive  Man)  he  withfcood  C,  Flaminius  the 
Tribune  to  the  utmoft  of  his  Power,  in  his 
dividing  the  Lands  in  Picenum  and  Gaul,  Man 
by  Man,  contrary  to  the  Authority  of  the  Se¬ 
nate.  And  when  he  was  Augur,  he  made 
this  bold  Speech,  Phat  thofe  Phings  were  done 
under  the  befi  Aufpices,  that  were  done  for  the 
Safety  of  the  Republic  3  and  what  was  done 
againfl  the  Good  of  the  Commofiwealth,  was  con¬ 
trary  to  the  Aufpices.  Many  other  excellent 
Things  I  have  heard  from  that  great  Man  3 
but  nothing  is  more  remarkable,  than  the 
Manner  in  which  he  bore  the  Death  of  his 
Son  Marcus,  a  Man  of  great  Virtue,  as  well 
as  Confular  Dignity,  You  have  here  his  fu¬ 
neral  Oration,  which  when  I  read,  methinks 
all  the  Philofophers  fall  far  fhort  of  him. 
IS' either  was  he  a  great  Man  only,  on  Ac¬ 
count 
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count  of  his  glorious  Adlions  performed  in 
the  View  of  the  World,  but  he  was  as  ex¬ 
cellent  at  Home,  and  in  his  private  Life. 
What  entertaining  and  inftruftive  Difcourfes, 
what  ufeful  Precepts,  what  a  Knowledge  of 
Antiquity,  and  Skill  in  the  Rules  of  Augury 
he  had  !  For  a  Roman ^  he  had  read  much  ; 
and  could  give  you  a  Hiftory  of  both  foreign 
and  domejftic  Wars,  out  of  the  Treafury  of 
his  own  Memory ;  and  I  was  fo  exceffively 
fond  of  his  Converfation,  that  my  Mind  pre- 
faged  then  to  me,  what  happened  afterwards, 
that  when  I  loft  him,  I  fhould  never  meet 
with  another  fuch  Inftrudlor. 

SECT.  IV. 

BU  T  why  fo  much,  you  may  fay,  about 
Maximus  ?  becaufe  you  are  fenfible, 
that  it  would  be  highly  criminal  to  call  fuch 
an  Old-Age  miferable  3  and  yet  all  Men  can¬ 
not  be  Scipids  and  Maximus's^  nor  are  able 
to  recount  their  taking  of  Cities,  their  Ex¬ 
ploits  by  Land  and  by  Sea,  their  victorious 
Campaigns,  and  their  Triumphs.  But  there 
is  alfo  an  Old-Age  of  fweet  Calm  and  Tran¬ 
quillity,  after  a  Life  pafled  over  in  Qmet,  in 
Virtue,  and  Learning  3  fuch  as  we  read  of 
PlatOy  who  amufed  himfelf  with  Writing  till 
the  Day  of  his  Death,  which  was  in  the 
Eighty-firft  Year  of  his  Age.  Such  as  that 

of 
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of  Ifocrates  ^5  who  writ  his  Book,  entitled 
F anathenaiciis^  in  the  ninety-fourth  Year  of 
his  Age,  and  lived  five  Years  after ;  whofe 
Mailer,  Gorgias  ^  of  Ijeontiiim^  was  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Seven  Years  old  at  his  Death  ;  and 
yet  was  always  employed  in  Reading,  Writ¬ 
ing,  or  fome  other  Sort  of  Exercife ;  and 
being  alked.  Why  he  defired  to  continue  Life 
at  fuch  a  Time  ?  I  have  7to  Reafon^  faid  he, 
to  fmd  any  Fault  with  my  Old-Age,  An  ex- 

Ifocrates,  the  Greek  Orator,  was  born  at  Athens  436 
Years  before  the  Birth  of  Chrift.  He  had  many  Scholars, 
whom  he  greatly  perfedled  in  the  Eloquence  of  thofe  Times. 
Plutarch  fays,  he  lived  to  the  Age  of  98  Years,  others  fay  a 
100.  His  Panathenaicus,  which  Cato  here  mentions,  is  Hill 
extant.  It  is  an  Oration  made  to  be  fpoken  at  a  Feaft  of  the 
Athenians,  called  Panathencea,  celebrated  in  Honour  of  Mz- 
nernja.  It  contains  befides  many  private  Inftruflions  relating 
to  the  Conduft  of  human  Life,  the  Eulogiums  of  fome  noted 
Athenians,  Valerius  Maximus  fays  it  is,  Opus  ardentis  fpiritus 
plenum. 

j  Gorgias  was  a  learned  Greek  Orator,  born  at  Leontium, 
a  Town  in  Sicily.  Fie  had  fuch  a  ready  Wit,  and  was  fo  well 
verfed  in  all  Kinds  of  Learning,  that  he  ufed  to  offer  to  dif- 
courfe  ex  tempore  upon  any  Subjefl  that  could  be  propofed  to 
him.  A  bold  Challenge !  and  what,  I  believe,  few  now  a 
Days  would  undertake,  though  perhaps  much  better  qualified 
than  he  could  be.  But  in  an  ip-norant  or  an  illiterate  Audi- 
ence,  there  is  little  more  wanting  than  a  fteady  Confidence, 
and  a  Flow  of  Words  to  gain  Applaufe.  Many  of  the  Greek 
Sophifs  were  abundant  in  what  they  called  Oratory,  but  bar¬ 
ren  of  ufeful  Inftruftion.  Pully  hiinfelf,  though  he  had  pro¬ 
fited  under  feveral  Greek  Mailers,  yet  he  cannot  forbear  tax¬ 
ing  the  Grecians,  in  many  Places  of  his  Writings,  efpecially 
in  his  Trafl  De  Orafore,  woth  an  empty  Loquacity,  and  a 
Want  of  Regard  to  Truth.  This  Gorgias  flouriffied  about 
400  Years  before  the  Birth  of  Chrift,  and  had  raifed  fo  much 
Wealth  by  his  Art,  in  a  great  Number  of  Years,  that  he 
erefled  a  Statue  of  Gold  in  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi. 

ceeding 
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ceeding  good  Anfwer,  and  worthy  of  a  Man 
of  Learning  and  Honefty  ^  for  none  but  Fools 
lay  the  Blame  of  their  Faults  and  Vices  upon 
Old-Age^  which  he  did  not  do,  whom  I  have 
been  fpeaking  of  above,  to  wit,  EnniuSy 

The  noble  Racer y  that  has  often  run 

TF  Olympic  Courfes,  and  the  Prizes  won  ; 

Worn  out  with  nurnrous  Toils y  and  Agey  at  loft 

Enjoys  the  fweet  Rewards  of  grateful  Ref, 

Here  he  compares  his  Old-Age  to  that  of 
a  ftout  victorious  Race-Horfe ,  you  may  re¬ 
member  him  very  well ;  for  in  the  nineteenth 
Year  after  his  Death,'  T,  Flamininus  and  M. 
Acilius  were  made  Confuls ;  and  he  died  in 
the  Confulate  of  Ser,  Ceepio  and  Mar,  Philip- 
pus,  I  myfelf,  when  I  was  65  Years  of  Age, 
promoted  the  palling  the  VoconianLaw^y  both 
with  a  loud  Voice  and  ftrong  Lungs.  When 

/ 

^  The  Voconian  Lanv  is  fo  called,  from  ^Voconius,  a  Tri¬ 
bune  of  the  People  of  Rome,  who  firfl:  promulged  it.  This 
Law  fettled  the  Inheritances  of  Womeh  ;  in  promoting  which, 
Cato  fays  he  laboured  lloutly,  magna  njoce,  dsf  bonis  lateribus, 
though  he  was  then  65  Years  of  Age.  The  Ladies,  I  fup- 
pofe,  did  not  thank  Cato  for  the  Pains  he  took  ;  they  would 
rather  look  upon  him  as  an  uncomplaifant  and  unpolifhed  old 
Fellow,  who  had  forgotten  the  agreeable  Pleafures,  which 
thofe  of  that  Sex  are  capable  of  communicating  to  our’s. 
For  by  that  Law,  a  Woman  [Maid  or  Wife)  might  not  in¬ 
herit  above  the  Value  of  25,000  Sejierces  \about  zoo  1.  of  our 
Money\.  Doubtlefs  fome  previous  Extravagancies  were  the 
Occafion  of  fuch  a  Limitation,  for  Cato  feldom  did  any  Thing 
of  Confequence,  without  good  Reafon  and  Prudence. 


Ennius 
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E?i?nus  was  70  Years  old  (for  he  lived  to  that 
Age)  he  bore  two  Burdens^  which  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  moft  infupportable,  to  wit. 
Poverty  and  Old-Age^  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that 
one  would  have  thought  they  were  a  Pleafure 
to  him. 

But  to  return  to  my  Subjed:;  which  when 
I  confider  in  my  Mind,  I  find  there  are  four 
Reafons  ufually  alledged,  why  People  think 
Old-Age  an  Unhappinefs :  The  firfi  is,  be- 
caufe  it  takes  them  off  from  Bufinefs.  The 
fecondj  that  it  renders  them  weak  and  infirm. 
The  thirds  that  it  deprives  them  of  a  great 
many  Pleafures.  And  fourthly^  that  it  brings 
them  near  to  Death.  Now,  if  you  pleafe, 
we  will  examine  what  Strength  and  Weight 
there  is  in  each  of  thefe  Reafons  feparately. 


SECT.  V. 

/ 

I R  S  T  L  Y,  Old-Age^  they  fay,  takes 
^  us  off  from  Bufnefs,  What  Bufinefs  ? 
that  which  is  to  be  performed  by  thofe,  who 
are  young  and  ftrong  ?  What  then  ?  Is  there 
no  Bufinefs  fit  for  Old  Men,  who  may  be  in¬ 
firm  in  Body,  and  yet  have  vigorous  Minds. 
Let  me  mention  to  you  ^Maximus^  and  L. 
Paulus  your  own  Father,  Scipio^  and  my  dear 
Son's  Father-in-law,  did  they  do  nothing  ? 
Our  famous  Anceftors,  the  Fabricii^  the 

CmtU 
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Curtt  ^  and  the  Corimcanii^  who  fo  nobly 
defended  the  Roman  State,  by  their  Counfel 
and  Authority,  did  they  do  nothing  ?  App. 
Claudius  was  not  only  laden  wdth  Years,  but 

was 

^  The  Fabricii,  the  Curii,  isfc.  Thefe  were  ancient  Romans ^ 
of  great  Fame  for  their  Valour,  or  Wifdom,  or  Eloquence  ; 
but  as  their  particular  Hiftory  will  throw  no  Light  upon  the 
Subjefl  in  Hand,  I  need  not  llay  to  give  a  Detail  thereof. 

Jppius  Claudius^  firnamed  the  Blinds  whom  Cato  here 
fpeaks  of,  was  Cenfor  in  Rome,  Anno  U.  C.  441,  that  is,  313 
Years  before  the  Birth  of  Chrift  ;  and  fix  Years  after  that  he 
was  chofen  Conful,  and  had  L.  Volumnius  for  his  Colleague; 
whom,  as  he  was  a  Plebeian,  the  haughty  Spirit  of  this  Ap- 
pius,  being  of  an  ancient  Patrician  Family,  could  hardly  bear 
with.  The  Notion  that  fome  People  have  of  Blood  and  Pa¬ 
rentage  (though  nothing  can  hardly  be  more  uncertain  in  many 
Refpefts)  has  a  great  Influence  upon  their  Condudl  and  Ac¬ 
tions  ,  fo  far,  therefore,  as  it  keeps  alive  in  them  the  Senti¬ 
ments  of  Honour  and  Generofity,  and  other  virtuous  Quali¬ 
ties,  it  is  valuable  ;  but  when  it  finks  into  a  mere  Contempt 
of  others,  and  a  fuperficial  Self-Arrogance,  what  can  be 
more  pitiful  and  defpifable?  Appius,  however,  is  highly  ap- 
lauded  in  Hiftory,  for  having  prevailed  upon  the  Senate  not 
to  accept  Terms  of  Peace  from  King  Pyrrhus,  which  are  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  difadvantageous,  or  difgraceful  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  Plutarch  relates  the  Story  thus :  The  Romans  having 
been  defeated  in  a  Battle  by  King  Pyrrhus,  there  was  a  De¬ 
liberation  in  the  Senate  of  entering  into  a  Treaty  of  Peace 
with  him  ;  which  Appius  no  fooner  heard  of,  than  he  caufed 
himfelf  to  be  carried  into  the  Senate-Houfe,  and  Handing  up 
told  them.  That  the  Lofs  of  his  Sight  had  been  a  great 
Trouble  to  him,  but  that  now  he  could  wilh  to  have  loft  his 
Hearing  alfo,  feeing  they  could  defcend  to  debate  a  Thing, 
that  was  fo  mean  and  unbecoming  Romans ;  and  what  by  his 
Reproaches,  and  what  by  his  Arguments,  he  carried  his  Point 
fo  far,  as  that  it  was  immediately  determined  to  try  the  For¬ 
tune  of  War  with  Pyrrhus  again.  His  Blindnefs,  which  pro¬ 
bably  proceeded  from  fome  natural  Defedl  in  the  Organs  of 
Sight,  the  Superftitious  of  thofe  Times  attributed  to  another 
Caufe ;  they  faid,  it  was  a  Judgment  upon  him,  for  having 

ordered 
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was  blind ;  yet  when  there  was  an  Inclina¬ 
tion  in  the  Senate  to  make  Peace,  and  enter 
into  a  League  with  Pyrrhus  ",  he  had  Cou- 

ordered  the  Office  of  facrifcing  to  Hercules  to  be  performed 
by  Slanjes.  Weak  and  bigoted  People,  of  different  Perfwa- 
fions  in  Religion,  are  fond  of  this  Kind  of  Obfervations,  even 
to  this  Day. 

n  This  Pyrrhus  was  King  of  Ppire,  who  boafted  his  De- 
fcent,  on  the  Father’s  Side  from  Hercules,  and  on  the  Mo¬ 
ther’s  Side  from  Achilles.  It  is  no  Wonder  that  he  had,  from 
Inch  a  Notion,  ftrong  Sentiments  of  Ambition,  which  was 
heightened  by  his  various  Succeffes.  PVq  Romans  having  de¬ 
clared  War  againft  the  Parentines,  thefe  latter  defired  Suc¬ 
cours  of  Pyrrhus.  This  was  a  fair  Opportunity  for  that  war¬ 
like  and  ambitious  Prince  to  fight  againft  the  Romans,  whofe 
flouriftiing  Country  he  had  fome  yiews  of  adding  to  his  for¬ 
mer  Conquefts.  We  are  told,  he  was  the  more  encouraged 
thereto,  by  an  ambiguous  Anfvjer  which  he  received  from  the 
Oracle  of  Apollo,  ojiz. 

Aio  te,  .ALacida,  Romanos  sincere  pojfe. 

Which  is  fo  worded,  that  it  is  capable  of  the  two  following 
oppofite  Significations,  to  wit, 

/  fay,  great  Prince,  it  is  decreed  hy  Fate, 

Phou  mayji  hy  Arms  fuhdue  the  Roman  State. 

Or, 

* 

I fay,  great  Prince,  the  rigid  Fates  decree, 

Phe  Romans  may  in  Battle  conquer  thee. 

Ke  underftood  it  therefore  in  the  firft  Senfe,  as  being  the  moft 
favourable  to  his  Inclinations ;  and,  indeed,  he  had  feveral 
fharp  Engagments  with  the  Ro?nans  ;  but  they  at  laft  were  too 
hard  for  him,  and  drove  him  out  of  Italy.  ’Tis  true,  when 
he  found  he  could  not  fubdue  them  by  Force  of  Arms,  he 
would  have  done  it  by  the  Power  of  Bribes ;  but  there  he  was 
alfo  repulfed,  by  fome  brave  honeft  Senators,  who  were 
Proof  againft  a  Temptatioq,  that  feldom  fails  in  ours,  as  well 
as  former  Ages.  How  dear  and  valuable  is  the  Memory  of 
fuch  Patriots  f  but  how  few,  alas,  are  there,  that  tranfmit 
fuch  a  Name  to  Pofterity  ! 

ra2:e 
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rage  enough  to  make  that  Speech,,  which 
Ennius  has  immortalized  by  his  Poetry ; 

What  Madnefs^  Romans,  does  your  Minds 
pofefs ! 

Who  have Jlood firm  'tn  every  great  Difirefis^ 

In  fiormer  Tdimes  ?  what  leads  you  now  afiray  ? 

I  need  not  repeat  what  follows,  though  ex¬ 
cellently  expreffed,  for  you  know  the  Poem ; 
bolides,  Appius^  Oration  is  ftill  extant,  which 
.  Oration  he  made  feventeen  Years  after  his  fe- 
cond  Confulfhip^  and  there  were  ten  Years 
between  his  two  Confulihips,  and  was  made 
Cenfor  before  he  was  a  Conful ;  by  which 
,  you  may  gather,  that  he  was  no  Stripling  at 
the  Time  of  the  War  with  Pyrrhus ^  and  this 
I  have  had  from  the  Relation  of  ancient  Peo¬ 
ple.  So  that  they  are  not  to  be  minded,  who 
fay  that  Old  Men  are  unfit  for  Bufinefs  ;  and 
it  is  juft  as  if  one  fliould  fay,  that  the  Steerf- 
man  in  a  Ship  does  nothing  ;  becaufe,  while 
fome  are  climbing  the  Mafts  and  Shrowds, 
fome  running  forwards  and  backwards  about 
Bufinefs  upon  Deck,  and  others  hard  at 
Work  at  the  Pump,  he  only  fits  at  the  Stern, 
quiet  and  calm,  diredling  the  Rudder,  and 
does  not  any  of  thofe  Offices  that  are  affigned 
for  the  young  and  lufty,  though  what  he 
does  is  of  vaftly  greater  Confequence.  The 
greateft  Affairs  do  not  depend  fo  much  upon 
the  Strength,  Swiftnefs,  or  Agility  of  the 

Body, 
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Body,  as  they  do  upon  deliberate  Counfel, 
Prudence,  and  Knowledge ;  which  are  not 
leffened,  but  ufually  augmented  by  Old-Age. 
And  though  I  myfelf  have  been  a  Soldier,  a 
Tribune,  a  Lieutenant-General,  and  a  Con- 
ful,  in  various  Wars,  I  hope  you  don't  think 
me  an  ufelefs  Man  now,  though  I  cannot  go 
through  a  Campaign  ;  for  I  can  dired;  in  the 
Senate,  what  is  mofl:  proper  to  be  done  for 
the  Good  of  my  Country.  Ever  lince  Car^ 
tbage  oppofed  the  Profperity  of  Rome^  I  have 
declared  War  againft  her,  and  fhall  never  be 
eafy  till  I  know  flae  lies  in  Duft  and  Afhes. 
And  I  wifh,  Scipio^  that  the  immortal  Gods 
may  referve  that  Palm  for  you,  that  you  may 
finifh  what  your  Grandfather  ""  began.  It  is 

now'' 

o  Scipio's  Grandfather  here  fpoken  of,  was  Ptih.  Cornelius 
ScipiQ  Africanus  Superior,  who  was  Conful  of  Rome  for  the  firit 
Time,  in  the  Year  548  after  the  Building  of  the  City,  and  205 
Years  before  the  Birth  of  Chrift.  At  eighteen  Years  of  Age 
he  faved  his  Father’s  Life,  though  wounded,  in  a  Battle  with 
Hannibal.  At  the  Battle  of  Cannae,  he  prevailed  upon  fome 
of  the  Roman  Nobility  to  make  a  bold  Stand,  when  they  were 
going  to  give  up  all.  At  his  taking  of  Ne^-w  Carthage  in 
Spain,  he  gave  a  great  Proof  of  his  Continence,  by  refuiing 
even  to  fee  a  young  Lady  of  moft  exquihte  Beauty,  that  had 
been  taken  Prifoner ;  by  which  alfo  he  appears  to  have  been 
a  good  Judge  of  human  Nature,  that  is  fo  dpt  to  be  enfnared 
by  fuch  alluring  Temptations.  That  which  heightens  Scipioh 
Character  in  this  Inftance  is,  that  he  was  then  a  young  Man, 
and  flufhed  with  Conqueil.  What  but  a  ftrift  Obfervance  of 
the  pure  Dictates  of  Nature  (for  Men  had  then  no  better 
Guide)  alTiftedby  a  dinjine  Afflatus  upon  the  Mind,  could  give 
Scipio  fuch  exalted  Principles  of  Honour  ?  And  yet  this  Sa¬ 
crifice  that  he  made  of  a  few  Moments  of  fenfual  Pleafure 

C  (and 
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now  three  and  thirty  Years  fince  he  died,  but 
his  Memory  will  be  preferved  to  Ages  of 
Ages.  He  died  the  Year  before  I  was  made 
Cenfor,  nine  Years  after  my  Confulfhip,  when  . 
he  was  chofen  Conful  for  the  fecond  Time  ; 
and  had  he  lived  to  be  an  hundred  Years  old, 
can  you  think  his  Years  would  have  been  a 
Burden  to  him  ?  For  though  he  had  not 
Strength  to  grapple  with,  or  to  fpring  from 
his  Antagonift,  to  wield  the  Spear  at  a  Di- 
ftance,  or  Sword  near  at  Hand  ;  yet  he  could 
make  Ufe  of  the  better  Weapons  of  Wi/dom^ 
Prudence^  and  Knowledge,  ^  And  if  thefe  Pro¬ 
perties  were  not  in  [Senibiis)  Old  Men^  our 
Anceftors  would  never  have  called  the  fu- 
preme  Aflembly  of  the  State,  T'he  Se?iate, 
Among  the  ILacedcemoniam^  thofe  who  com- 
pofe  the  chief  Magiftracy,  have  likewife  the  , 

(and  what  fome'under  the  Chriftian  Name  would  call  a  Piece 
of  Gallantry)  in  all  Probability  was  one  great  Step  to  his  fu¬ 
ture  Succefs  and  Glory.  Providence  has  many  fecret  Ways 
of  rewarding  the  upright  in  Heart.  After  having  palTed  many 
Years  in  a  victorious  Series  of  War,  and  having  enjoyed  the 
greateft  Honours  in  the  Commonwealth,  he  retired  to  Linter- 
niim  in  Campania,  and  there  fpent  the  Remainder  of  his  Days, 
in  the  Study  and  Amufements  of  Literature,  and  the  Con- 
verfation  of  ingenious  and  learned  Friends ;  amongft  whom  1 
mufl;  not  forget  Caius  Lcelius,  his  almoft  infeparable  Compa¬ 
nion  in  Peace  and  War.  This  Lcelius  was  Conful  of  Rome 
190  Years  before  the  Birth  of  Chrift  ;  and  accompanying  his 
Friend  Scipio  into  Africa,  he,  in  Conjunction  with  Majfinifa, 
took  YCvci^Syphax  Prifoner.  This  Scipio  and  Leelius  are  re¬ 
markable  in  Hidory  for  their  intimate  Fricndlhip,  as  well  as 
the  Scipio  and  Leelius  to  whom  Cato  addreffes  himfelf  in  this 
Treadle,  upon  whom  I  have  written  my  Remarks  above. 
See  Page  the  14th  in  the  Dedication. 


Title 
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Title  of  Seniors,  And  if  you  do  but  mind 
in  your  reading  the  Hiftories  of  foreign  Coun¬ 
tries,  you  may  juftly  make  this  Obfervation, 
^hat  the  greatejl  States  have  been  overthrown 
'  by  young  Heads ^  and  fupported  ajtd  rejiored  by 
old  ones.  In  a  Play  of  the  Poet  Neeviuss  the 
Q^ftion  is  put, 

—  ~  Pray  tell  me^  how  it  came  to  pafsy 
T’haf  your  Republic  fell  to  Ruin  fo  foon  ? 

To  which  a  ready  Anfwer  was  given, 

Toung  foolifh  Statefmen  undertooky 
To  manage  what  they  did  not  underfand. 

For  giddy  Rafhnefs  is  the  Property  of  Youth, 
and  deliberate  Prudence  that  of  old  Men. 

P  Cn.  Nce^vtus  was  an  ancient  Roman  Poet  and  Hirtorian, 
Befides  fome  Plays,  he  writ  of  the  firft  Punic  War,  in  which 
he  had  been  a  Soldier.  We  have  very  few  Fragments  of  all 
his  Works  remaining.  *  By  fome  fatiric  Lines  he  fo  offended 
the  Metelli  (a  powerful  Family  in  Rome)  that  they  got  him 
banifhed ;  when  he  retired  to  Utica  in  Africa,  and  there  he 
died.  Anno  ante  Natum  Chrif  urn  203. 
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SECT.  VI. 

BU  T  their  Memory  is  leffened,  fay  fome ; 

I  believe  fo,  efpecially  if  they  don’t 
exercife  it,  or  be  naturally  dull.  T^hemijiocles  ^ 
knew  the  Names  of  all  his  Fellow-Citizens. 
Do  you  think,  that  when  he  grew  old,  he 
could  miftake  Lyjimachus  for  Ariftides  in  his 
Salutations  ?  I  myfelf  not  only  know  my 
Fellow-Citizens,  but  alfo  remember  their 
Fathers  and  Grandfathers ;  and  when  I  read 
their  Epitaphs  %  I  am  not  afraid  of  lofing  my 

Memory 

Q  Tthemijiocles  was  a  famous  Athenian  General,  who  flou- 
rilhed  about  460  Years  before  the  Birth  of  Chrift.  He  is 
mentioned  in  this  Place,  on  Account  of  his  wonderful  Me¬ 
mory.  It  is  faid,  he  knevj  the  Names  of  all  his  Fellonjj-Citi- 
%ens,  which  I  think  muft  be  underflood  with  great  Reflridion. 
For,  I  think,  it  appears  very  incredible  to  fuppofe  he  knew 
the  Names  of  all  the  Men,  infuch  a  populous  City  Athens-, 
it  is  probable,  he  might  know  all  thofe  who  were  concerned 
in  the  public  Affairs  with  him.  Jufl  fo  Pliny  relates,  that  Cy¬ 
rus  King  of  Perfa,  could  tell  the  Names  of  all  the  Soldiers  in 
his  Army  ;  whereas  Xenophon  (from  -whom  P liny  probably  took 
his  Account)  only  fays,  Cf  clvtqv  [i.  e.)  his 

chief  Commanders^  or  Captains.  This  makes,  you  fee,  a  wide 
Difference.  I  have  the  fame  Diffidence  in  believing  what  is 
faid,  by  fo  many  ancient  Writers,  concerning  Mithridates 
•King  of  PontuSy  that  he  could  make  a  continued  Difcourfe  in 
t<TX'o  and  t^etity  Languages.  As  mofl  People  are  naturally  fond 
of  the  mar^ellousy  luch  Stories  generally  lofe  nothing  in  the 
telling.  Arifidesy  mentioned  alfo  in  this  Place,  was  Fellow- 
Citizen  to,  and  Contemporary  with,  Phe7niftocleSy  and  Lyfi?na- 
chus  was  the  Son  of  Arif  ides. 

r  A  Man  of  Prudence  will  make  Ufe  of  all  proper  Op¬ 
portunities  of  decrying,  or  confuting  popular  falfe  Notions, 

and 
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Memory  thereby ;  nay,  by  that  I  recal  to 
Mind  many  of  the  Adlions  of  the  Dead.  I 
never  knew  an  Old  Man  forget  where  he  put 
his  Bags  of  Money,  All  Things  that  they 
have  at  Heart,  they  can  ealily  remember  ;  as 
Days  of  Appearance  upon  a  T rial  5  who  ovv^e 
them  Money ;  and  to  whom  they  themfelves 
are  in  Debt.  Think  but  upon  our  Lawyers, 
Pontiffs,  Augurs,  and  ancient  Profeffors  of 
Philofophy,  what  a  vaft  many  Things  they 
remember  ?  Old  Men  have  their  Talents,  if 
they  would  but  induftrioufly  ufe  and  improve 
them ;  not  only  they  who  are  employed  in 
Pofts  of  Eminence  and  Honour,  but  alfo  fuch 
as  live  in  the  moft  calm  and  private  Stations 
of  Life.  Sophocles  ^  compofed  Tragedies 

when 


and  vulgar  Errors.  Cato  does  this  here  by  the  bye.  For  it 
feems  the  ancient  Romans  had  a  fuperftitious  Notion,  that  the 
reading  of  Epitaphs  dehroyed  the  Memory.  Cato  laughs  at 
this  as  a  filly  Conceit,  and  declares,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  juft  the  reverfe ;  for  by  that  Means,  he  brings  to  Mind 
many  Particularities  of  the  Deceafed,  that  might  have  dipt 
his  Memory.  The  Ufe  and  Intention  of  Infcriptions  upon 
fepulchral  Monuments,  are  ftiamefully  perverted  in  many  of 
our  modern  Epitaphs,  by  loading  them  with  fulfome  Extrava¬ 
gancies.  ’Tis  a  great  Abufe  of  a  Thing,  that  might  be  made 
fubfervient  to  good  Ends  and  Purpofes. 

f  Sophocles  was  a  tragic  Poet  of  Athens,  he  was  born  near 
500  Years  before  the  Birth  of  Chrift.  Of  120  Tragedies 
which  they  fay  he  writ,  only  feven  remain  now  extant.  It  is 
remarked,  that  Sophocles  defcribed  the  Charafters  of  Men  in 
his  Tragedies  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  Euripides  as  they  are. 
Eully,  in  his  Trad:  De  Divbiatione,  calls  him,  DoBiJJtmum  ho- 
minem,  isf  poetam  quidem  divininn.  He  feems  to  deferve  thi^ 
laft  Epithet  [divinum]  from  the  many  Strokes  of  Piety  and  Re- 

C  3  verence 
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when  he  was  very  old ;  and  being  fo  intent 
upon  his  Studies,  that  he  feemed  to  difregard 
his  Family  Affairs,  his  Children  cited  him  to 
appear  in  a  Court  of  Judicature,  to  anfwer 
for  that  Neglect  ^  even  as  by  our  Laws,  a 
Father,  who  is  like  to  bring  his  Eftate  and 
Family  to  Ruin,  may  be  dhpofTeffed  thereof; 
fo  they  had  him  before  the  Judges,  in  order 
to  take  the  Eftate  out  of  his  Hands,  as  one 
that  was  not  Coinpos  Mentis,  Upon  which,  it 
is  faid,  the  old  Gentleman  read  his  Play,  in- 
titled  Oedipus  Coloneus^  which  he  had  in  his. 
Hands,  to  the  Judges,  and  afked  them,  if 
they  thought  that  the  Performa72ce  of  a  Man,, 
that  was  not  in  his  right  Mind?  And  upon  that 
Plea,  he  was  honourably  acquitted  by  the 
unanimous  Confent  of  his  Judges.  Nov/  can 
you  think  that  Old- Age  unfitted  this  Man  for 
his  Studies?  or  Homer,,  or  Hefod,  ov Si fnoindes^y 

or 


*vere7ice  towards  the  Gods,  that  appear  in  his  Works ;  which 
would  be  fhining  Ornaments  (if  applied  to  the  one  only  true 
God)  in  many  of  our  modern  dramatic  Performances.  And 
is  it  not  a  Pity,  or  rather  a  Shame,  that  our  Theatres,  which 
ought  to  be  Schools  of  Virtue  and  innocent  Aniufement,  Ihould 
be  more  corrupt  than  the  Theatres  of  ancient  Rome  and 
Athesis?  We  are  told  that  Sophocles  died  of  a  fudden  Tran- 
fport  of  Joy,  on  Account  of  his  having  gained  the  Viflory  at 
the  Rehearfal  of  his  Oedipus  Coloneus ;  which  Vidtory,  Vale¬ 
rius  Maximus  tells  us,  he  obtained  but  by  one  Vote. 

^  Simonides  was  a  Lyric  Poet,  a  Native  of  the  Ifland  of 
Ceos  in  the  Archipelago,  now  called  Xea,  He  flourifhed  about 
480  Years  before  the  Birth  of  Chrift,  and  lived  to  be  89  Years 
of  Age.  He  is  remarked  for  having  an  excellent  Memory, 
^ome  attribute  to  him  the  Invention  of  the  Art  of  Memory  ; 

a  Thing 
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or  Stefichorus ",  or  whom  I  named  above, 
Ifocrates  and  Gorgias?  or  thofe  Princes  of 
Philofophers,  Pythagoras^  Democritus^  Pla¬ 
to^  Socrates^  Zeno  and  Cleanthes  or 

-  Dio- 


a  Thing  I  have  no  juft  Notion  of;  for  all  the  Mnemonic  Rules 
that  ever  I  have  feen,  tend,  in  my  Opinion,  rather  to  puzzle 
and  confound  the  Memory  than  to  aflilt  it.  I  can  conceive  no 
j4rt  of  Memory,  equal  to  that  which  Nature  gives  us,  dili¬ 
gently  applied  and  exercifed.  To  which  Purpofe,  Philof  ratus, 
in  the  Life  of  D tony f  us  the  Milefan,  has  the  following  re¬ 
markable  ExprefTion.  ‘  There  neither  is,  nor  ever  was,  any 
‘  Art  of  Memory  ;  for  it  was  Memory  that  produced  Arts, 

‘  and  therefore  cannot  be  comprehended  by  any  Art ;  it  is, 

‘  indeed,  the  peculiar  Gift  of  Nature,  or  a  Part  of  the  im- 
‘  mortal  Soul.’  We  have  only  a  few  Scraps  of  Simonides'^ 
Poems  extant. 

Stefichorus  was  a  Lyric  Greek  Poet  of  Himera  in  Sicily, 
He  flourifhed  about  600  Years  before  the  Birth  of  Chrift.  He 
writ  a  great  deal,  with  much  Spirit  and  Dignity ;  but  all  his 
Works,  except  a  few  Verfes,  are  devoured  by  the  Jaws  of 
Time,  ^intilian  gives  him  the  following  Charadler,  Si  te~ 
nuijfiet  modum,  <videtur  ^mulari  proximus  Homerum  potuiJJ'e ;  it 
feems  there  was  a  Redundancy  in  his  Stile,  which  obfcured 
fome  Part  of  the  Beauty  of  his  Sentiments. 

w  As  the  Names  and  general  Charafters  of  the  Poets  Ho¬ 
mer  and  Hefiod,  and  of  the  Philofophers  Pythagoras,  Democri¬ 
tus,  Plato,  Socrates,  and  Zeno,  are  pretty  well  known  to  Peo¬ 
ple  of  moderate  Reading,  1  excufe  myfelf  from  giving  the 
Particularities  of  their  Lives ;  but  I  do  of  fome  others,  who  are 
more  obfcure,  or  which  furnilh  Matter  for  illuftrating  my 
Text. 

Cleanthes  was  a  Stoic  Philofopher,  and  Difciple  of  Zeno, 
about  240  Years  before  the  Birth  of  Chrift.  He  was  fo  in¬ 
defatigable  in  his  Studies,  that  he  was  called  another  Her¬ 
cules.  Diogenes  Laertius  recites  a  great  many  Books  of  his 
compofing,  which  he  calls  BiCmcc  Kdxxt^ct  [i.  e.)  mofi  ex¬ 
cellent  Performances  ;  but  they  are  now  all  loft,  except  fome 
Fragments.  In  his  Hymn  to  the  Deity,  there  are  fuch  juft  and 
beautiful  Sentiments  of  God  and  Nature,  that  I  cannot  forbear 
copying  fome  of  them  on  this  Occafion.  And  here  let  me 
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Diogenes  v  the  Stoic,  whom  you  have  feen 

here 

jufl:  obferve  by  the  Way  (for  we  are  too  apt  to  think  flight- 
ingly  of  People,  whom  we  are  pleafcd  to  call  Heathens  by 
Way  of  Contempt)  that  as  the  Almighty  Creator  has  fortncd 
all  the  Nations  of  Men  of  one  Blood.,  fo  he  has  given  them  all 
Faculties  of  Underllanding,  and  Power  to  dojufly,  loue  Mer¬ 
cy,  and  'nvalk  humbly  before  him.  And  this  appears  in  fome 
Perfons,  in  all  Ages,  in  every  Part  of  the  World,  of  whom 
we  have  any  Records,  notwithftanding  the  various  Prejudices 
of  Education,  Cudoms  of  Countries,  and  long  ellablifhed  er¬ 
roneous  and  fuperftitious  Notions,  that  have  prevailed  amongft 
the  Generality. 

/ 

Part  of  a  Hymn  to  the  Deity,  hy  Cleanthes.  Pranfated  by 

G.  Wed,  Efq', 

There  is  one  fettled  La^  of  Truth  and  Right, 

But  wretched  Mortals  diun  the  heandnly  Light ; 

And  tho’  to  Blifs  direfting  dill  their  Choice, 

Hear  not,  nor  heed  not  Reafons  facred  Voice  ; 

That  common  Guide  ordain’d  to  point  the  Road, 

That  leads  obedient  Man  to  folid  Good  ; 

Thence  quitting  Virtue'^  lovely  Paths,  they  rove. 

As  various  Obje(d;s  various  Padions  move ; 

Some  thro’  oppodng  Crowds,  and  threat’ning  War, 

Seek  Ponv  rs  bright  Throne,  and  Fame\  triumphal  Car. 
Some,  bent  on  Wealth,  purfue  with  endlefs  Pain, 
Oppredive,  fordid,  and  di (honed  Gain  ; 

While  others  to  foft  Indolence  refign’d, 

Drown  in  corporeal Snveets  th’  immortal  Mind. 

But,  O  great  Father,  Thunder-ruling  God  ! 

Who  in  thick  Darknefs  mak’d  thy  dread  Abode  ! 

Thou,  from  whole  Bounty  all  good  Gifts  defcend. 

Do  thou  from  Ignorance  Mankind  defend  ; 

The  Clouds  of  Vice  and  Folly,  O  !  controul. 

And  died  the  Beams  of  PVi/dom  on  the  Soul ! 

Thofe  radiant  Beams,  by  vvhofe  all-piercing  Flame, 

Thy  Jif  ice  rules  this  univerfal  Frame. 

y  This  Diogenes  the  Stoic  was  drnamed  Bahylonius,  becaufe 
he  was  born  at  Sekucia  in  the  Province  of  Babylon.  T ully,  in 

hi§ 
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here  at  Rome?  did  not  they  all  purfue  their 
Studies  to  their  Lives  End  ?  But  not  to  men¬ 
tion  thefe  great  Lights  in  Virtue  and  Learn¬ 
ing,  I  can  name  feveral  of  my  Acquaintance 
and  Neighbours,  bred  in,  and  brought  up  to. 
Country  Bufinefs,  who  are  inceffantly  labo¬ 
rious  in  cultivating  and  improving  their 
Lands,  and  in  gathering  and  laying  up  the 
Fruits  thereof ;  and,  indeed,  this  is  no  great 
Wonder ;  for  no  Man  is  fo  old,  but  that  he 
thinks  he  may  live  a  Year  longer  ;  but  they 
toil  alfo  in  thofe  Things,  which  they  know 
they  fhall  never  reap  the  Produce  of. 

They  plant  their  Trees^  and  in  much  Work 
engage^ 

Not  for  themfelveSj  but  for  the  following  Age, 

As  our  Statius  *  expreffes  it,  in  his  Synephebi, 
And  let  any  one  afk  a  Farmer,  though  far  ad¬ 
vanced  in  Years,  for  whom  he  fows  and 
plants  ?  and  he  will  anfwer  you  readily,  for 
the  immortal  Gods  and  their  Providence^ 

his  Book  De  Oratore,  tells  us,  He  was  fent  on  an  EmbafTy  to 
Rome  by  the  Athenians,  on  fome  Matters  of  very  great  Con- 
fequence,  along  with  Carneades  and  Critolaus  ;  at  which  Time, 
Cato  tells  Sd/>io  and  Lalius,  they  might  remember  to  have 
feen  him. 

z  C^cilius  Statius,  a  Latin  comic  Poet,  was  Contemporary 
with  Ennius,  wTom  he  furvived  but  one  Year.  One  of  his 
Plays,  which  is  here  quoted,  was  intitled  Synephebi  (i,  e.) 
Ehe  youthful  Companions.  He  is  fometimes  called  only  C^eci- 
lius,  and  fometimes  only  Statius.  Tully,  in  one  of  his  Letters 
to  Atticus,  calls  him  mains  Audtor  Latinitatis. 

who 
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who  not  only  decreed  me  to  receive  thefc 
Things  from  my  Anceftors,  but  alfo  to  de¬ 
liver  them  to  my  Pofterity. 


SECT.  VII. 

WELL  was  that  faid  by  Statius  con¬ 
cerning  an  Old  Many  who  had  a 
View  to  the  Generations  that  fhould  come  af¬ 
ter  him ;  but  what  follows  is  not  fo  good. 

O  dire  Old-Age^  ‘when  thou  arrivjl. 

One  Plague  thou  bringji  with  thee  at  leajl.  \ 
And  thaf  s  enough  ^  by  living  long 
^hou  malijl  us  fee  a  many  T’hings 
We  would  not  fee. 

Nay,  perhaps,  Mr  StatiuSy  a  many  Things 
that  we  would  wifh  to  fee ;  at  leaft,  Youth  is 
as  liable  to  that  Inconvenience  as  Old-Age. 
But  in  the  following  Lines  he  is  worfe  and 
worfe ; 

Yhis  in  Old-Age  I  deem  the  worfiy 
Yhat  then  a  Mans  by  all  defpisdy 
Abhorrdy  and fcornd. 

Nay,  there  you  are  out  again,  Mr  Statius ; 
oftener  refpedted  and  beloved ;  for  prudent 
Old  Men,  are  pleafcd  with  the  Converfation 
of  young  People  of  Learning  and  good  Be¬ 
haviour  i 
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haviour ;  and  it  is  an  Alleviation  of  their 
Grievances,  to  find  they  are  efteemed  and  re- 
fpedted  by  them.  So  like  wife  fuch  young 
Men  love  to  hear  the  inftrudtive  Difcourfes  of 
their  Seniors,  by  which  they  are  encouraged 
to  go  on  in  the  Paths  of  Honour  and  Virtue. 
Thus  I  think  myfelf  as  agreeably  entertained 
in  your  Company,  as  you  do  in  mine  ;  fo  that 
you  fee,  that  Old-Age  is  not  fuch  a  languid^ 
lazy  Idhing^  as  fome  make  it,  but  is  always  ac¬ 
tive  and  bufied  about  fomething  or  other,  and 
efpecially  in  fuch  Things  as  Men  have  pur- 
fued  in  the  Vigour  of  their  Age ;  nay,  fome 
continue  to  make  Additions  to  their  former 
Acquifitions  in  Learning ;  as  Solon  ^  gloried, 
in  that  by  learnhtg  fomething  every  Day^  he 
found  he  grew  an  Old  Man,  I  myfelf  leatned 
Greek,,  when  I  was  far  advanced  in  Years  ; 
and  I  fet  about  it  with  fuch  Eagernefs,  as  if  I 
could  hardly  fatisfy  my  Thirft  after  Grecian 
Learning,,  that  I  might  pofi'efs  myfelf  of  that 
Store,  which  you  now  fee  me  make  Ufe  of. 
Socrates  when  old  learned  Mufc  (for  the  an- 


»  So/on  was  a  famous  Lawgiver  of  Athens.  He  is  reputed 
one  of  the  feven  Wife  Men  of  Greece,  and  flourifhed  fome  what 
more  than  600  Years  before  the  Birth  of  Chrift,  about  the  Time 
of  the  Je'-ws  Babylonijh  Captivity.  He  limited  the  Bounds  of 
human  Life,  much  in  the  fame  Manner  that  King  Da^id  does, 
to  threefcore  and  ten  Tears-,  though  he  himfelf  lived  to  the 
Age  of  eighty,  and  died  in  the  Illahd  of  Cyprus.  Solon  is  here 
mentioned  by  Cato,  as  an  Inftance  that  wife  Men,  though  far 
advanced  in  Years,  will  ftill  be  improving  their  Minds,  by 
learning  fomething  that  is  ufeful. 


cient 
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cient  Greeks  thought  that  no  mean  Amufe- 
ment)  and  I  wifli  I  had  done  fo  too ;  how¬ 
ever,  in  perufing  Authors,  I  have  employed 
a  deal  of  Time. 


SECT.  VIII. 


EITHER  do  I  now  want  the 
Strength  of  a  Toimg  Mail  (for  want  of 
Strength  is  one  of  the  Complaints  alledged 
againft  Old-Age)  no  more  than  when  a  Young 
Man  I  wanted  the  Strength  of  an  Ox  or  an 
Ejlephant,  That  which  you  have,  you  ought 
to  make  a  right  Ufe  of  ^  and  whatfoever  you 
do,  do  it  with  all  your  Might ;  for  what  can 
be  more  contemptible,  than  an  Expreffion  of 
Milo  ^  the  Crotoniat  ?  who,  when  he  was  old, 
and  faw  the  Wreftlers  exercifing  themfelves 
in  the  Ring,  we  are  told  he  looked  wiftly 
upon  his  own  Arms,  and  with  Tears  in  his 
Eyes  faid,  Alas^  how  weak  and  dead  thefe  are 
now  1  O  thou  egregious  Trifler  !  not  only  thy 
Arms,  but  thy  Underftanding  alfo  is  become 


^  Milo  of  Croton^  a  City  in  Italy,  was  a  prodigious  ftrong 
Man,  and  famous  Wreftler,  about  500  Years  before  the  Birth 
of  Chrill ;  but  as  we  read  of  nothing  that  Milo  had  to  recom¬ 
mend  him  but  his  great  Strength  of  Body,  Cato  fpeaks  con¬ 
temptibly  of  him.  His  Succefs  in  Wreftling,  and  furprizing 
Feats  performed  by  mere  Strength,  and  his  uncommon  Death, 
are  particularly  recited  by  Paufamas,  in  the  fixth  Book  of  his 
Travels  through  Greece. 


weakj 
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weak,  and  even  foolifli ;  thy  Reputation  arofe 
not  from  a  noble  Soul,  but  from  thy  tough 
Sides,  and  brawny  Arms !  Sextus  JElius  ne¬ 
ver  faid  any  Thing  like  that ;  nor  T.  Corun- 
Caniiis  many  Years  before  him,  nor  P.  Craf- 
fus  of  late  Days ;  by  whom  Laws  were  pre- 
fcribed  for  their  Countrymen,  and  in  whom 
Prudence  continued  to  their  laft  Breath.  An 
Orator,  indeed,  may  be  afraid  left  he  ftiould 
be  enfeebled  by  Old-Age^  for  his  Office  is 
fupported  by  the  Strength  of  Nerves  and 
Lungs  ;  and  where  there  is  fomething  har- 
monioujly  Jirong  in  the  Voice,  that  in  Old-Age 
is  pleafing,  and  this  I  have  not  yet  loft.  You 
fee  the  Weight  of  Years  I  labour  under,  and  ’ 
yet  my  Voice  is  frnooth,  uniform,  and  clear ; 
and  a  voluble  Evennefs  in  the  Speech,  often 
gains  an  Old  Man  of  Learning  a  favourable 
Attention,  and  in  this  Manner  would  I  give 
Inftruclions  to  Scipio  and  Lcelius.  And  what 
can  be  a  pleafanter  Sight,  than  to  fee  an  Old 
Man  furrounded  by  a  Circle  of  Youths^  at¬ 
tending  to  his  Inftrudtions  ?  And  have  not 
Old  Men  Strength  enough,  do  you  think,  to 
teach  and  inform  the  Minds  of  Youth,  in  all 
the  neceffary  Duties  and  Accomplilhments  of 
Life  ?  and  what  Province  can  excel  that  ?  I 


«  Sextus  Julius  Paetus,  and  Pub.  Licinius  CraJJus,  were  both 
Roman  Confuls,  and  P.  Coruncanius  was  Pontifex  Maximus.. 
They  are  alledged  as  oppofite  Charaders  to  that  of  Milo  of 
Croton.  Men  of  Wifdom,  Men  of  Learning,  and  true 
Courage. 

always 
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always  looked  upon  Cn.  and  PiiL  Scipio^  and 
your  two  Grandfathers  L.  Mmilius  and  P. 
Africaniis^  fortunate  Perfons,  on  Account  of 
their  having  a  Sett  of  well-bred  young  Gen¬ 
tlemen  always  at  their  Levee,  All  Teachers 
of  the  liberal  Sciences  are  in  a  happy  Situ¬ 
ation,  though  their  bodily  Strength  fails  them 
in  their  Old-Age ,  nay,  that  Decay  of  bodily 
Strength,  is  oftener  more  the  Effedl  of  vici¬ 
ous  young  Years  than  of  Old-Age',  for  an 
intemperate  and  lafeivious  Youth,  generally 
entails  Weaknefs  and  Diftempers  upon  ad¬ 
vanced  Years.  Cyrus  in  Xenophon,  in  that 
Difeourfe  which  he  made  a  little  before  his 
Death,  being  then  very  old,  fays,  Phat  he 
felt  no  Difference  with  Regard  to  his  Strength, 


d  The  Cyrus  whom  Cato  here  fpeaks  of,  was  King  of  Per- 
Jla ;  he  was  the  Son  of  Camhyfes  and  Mandancy  and  was  born 
599  Years  before  the  Birth  of  Chrift,  and  died  at  the  Age  of 
feventy.  It  was  this  Cyrus,  who  permitted  the  ye^s  to  re¬ 
turn  to  yerufalem,  to  rebuild  the  Temple,  under  the  Condudl 
of  Zorobahel',  which  Thing  -was  foretold  by  the  Prophet 
Jfaiah,  and  Cyrus  exprefsly  named,  about  a  hundred  Years 
before  he  was  born.  Cato  following  Xenophon,  reprefents  Cy¬ 
rus  [admodum  fenex)  as  a  ^ery  old  Man ;  but  that  could  not  fo 
properly  be  faid  of  him,  as  of  many  others  ;  for  Hiftorians 
agree,  that  he  was  but  feventy  Years  old  when  he  died.  Yet, 
indeed,  that  was  a  great  Thing  to  fay,  as  he  does  here,  Phat 
he  felt  no  Difference  nvith  regard  to  his  Strength,  betnveen  his 
Youth  and  his  Old-Age.  But  a  more  remarkable  Inftance  than 
this  we  have  recorded  of  Caleb,  the  Son  of  Jephunneh,  in  the 
xivth  Chapter  of  the  Book  of  JoJhua.  Forty  Tears  old,  fays 
he,  ’U)as  I  nvhen  Mofes  fent  me  to  fpy  out  the  Land ;  and lo  lam 
this  Day  eighty-f<ve  Tears  old,  and  yet  I  am  as  frong  this  Day, 
as  I  nvas  then  ',  as  my  Strength  nsjas  then,  e^en  fo  is  it  no‘iv  for 
War,  both  to  go  out  and  to  come  in. 


between 
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between  his  Touth  and  his  Old-Age,  I  myfelf 
remember  L.  Metellus  %  when  I  was  but  a 
Boy  (he  was  chofen  Font  if  ex  four  Years  af¬ 
ter  his  fecoiid  Confulate,  and  prefided  in  that 
Office  twenty-two  Years)  who,  in  the  lafl 
Stage  of  Life  enjoyed  fuch  vigorous  Health 
and  Strength,  that  he  did  not  feem  to  mifs 
his  having  been  young.  I  need  fay  nothing 
of  my  own  Abilities  in  that  Refpeft,  though 
Old  Men  naturally  love  to  talk  of  fuch  Things, 
and  fuch  a  Digreffion  might  eafily  be  ex- 
cufed  in  one  of  my  Years. 


SECT.  IX. 

DO  N’  T  you  obferve  in  Homer  ^  how 
Nejlor^  who  was  entered  upon  the 
third  Age  of  Men  ^  often  brags  of  his  Exploits? 
And  though  he  was  full  of  his  own  Experi¬ 
ences  and  Performances,  yeC  he  was  not 
afraid  of  being  thought  vain  and  talkative  in 
repeating  them,  for  as  the  Poet  fays, 

His  Speech  difiWd  like  Honey  from  his  T^ongue  ! 
and  that  Excellency  required  no  great  Strength 

Lucius  C^cilius  Metellus^  as  Cato  here  obferves,  muft  have 
been  far  advanced  in  Years,  when  he  himfelf  was  young. 
For  Metellus  was  Conful  247  Years  before  the  Birth  of  Chrift; 
fo  that  there  were  52  Years  between  his  Confulate  and  that 
of  Cato.  , 

.  of 
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of  Body.  So  that  Agamemnon  never  wiflies 
to  have  his  Captains  like^’^x  but  like  NefloA-^ 
and  then  he  did  not  doubt,  but  that  he  fliould 
foon  make  himfelf  Mafter  of  Uroy,  But  now 
to  fpeak  of  myfelf.  I  am  entered  into  the 
eighty-fourth  Year  of  my  Age,  and  I  wifh  I 
could  fay  as  much  in  Praife  of  my  Strength, 
as  you  have  heard  Cyrus  could.  However, 
though  I  don't  pretend  to  have  the  robuft 
Nerves  and  Vigour  that  I  had  when  I  v/as  a 
Soldier,  or  Qu^ftor  in  the  Funic  War^  or 
Conful  in  Spain ^  or  four  Years  after  that, 
when  I  was  a  Military  Tribune  at  the  Battle 
of  Thermopylce  in  the  Confulate  of  M.  Aci- 
lilts  Glabrio ,  yet,  as  you  fee,  Old-Age  has 
neither  made  me  feeble  nor  decrepit.  I  have 
Strength  enough  to  do  my  Duty  in  the  Se¬ 
nate,  and  at  the  public  Affemblies  of  the 

f  "Neftor  and  Ajax  are  two  Perfons  of  very  different  Cha- 
rafters  in  Homer.  Nejior,  a  Man  of  great  Age,  Experience, 
Prudence,  Wifdom,  and  Eloquence,  had  the  Efteem  of  all 
Parties.  But  Ajax,  though  he  was  ftrong,  couragious,  open- 
hearted,  and  hncere,  yet  he  was  pohtive,  daring,  made  little 
Ufe  of  rational  Fore-thought,  and  was  unfliilled  in  the  Arts  of 
Perfuahon ;  fo  that  his  good  Qualities  were  overballanced  by 
his  bad  ones. 

s  Thermopyla  is  a  narrow  Defile,  or  Paffage,  between  fome 
Mountains  in  IPheJJ'aly,  now  called  Bocca  di  Lupo,  famous  for 
the  noble  Stand  that  Leonidas  the  Spartan,  with  only  four 
hundred  Men,  made  againft  Xerxes,  at  the  Head  of  a  Mil¬ 
lion.  M.  Acilius  Glahrio,  the  Roman  Conlul,  near  the  fame 
Place,  defeated  and  made  a  great  Slaughter  of  the  Forces  of 
Antiochus  the  Great,  King  of  Syria ;  Cato  here  tells  us,  he 
was  a  Military  Tribune  in  that  Battle 5  .He  was  then  better 
than  forty  Years  of  Age. 


f 
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People;  to  ferve  my  Friends,  my  Clients,  and 
Dependants.  I  could  never  affent  to  that 
old,  common,  proverbial  Expreffion,  that 
fays,  that  (/'you  would  be  old  a  lon-g  while ^  you 
mufl  begin  to  be  old  betimes ;  on  the  contrary, 

I  had  rather  put  off  Old-Age  as  long  as  I  can. 

.  N  obody  applies  to  me,  but  that  I  am  willing 
and  ready  to  ferve  him  ;  and  yet,  Gentlemen^ 

I  am  not  fo  ftrong  as  either  of  you  ;  and  what 
then  ?  you  have  not  the  Strength  of  the 
brawny  Centurion  T".  Pontius  y  is  he  therefore 
a  better  Man  than  either  of  you  ?  If  a  Man 
has  but  a  competent  Share  of  Strength,  fo  as 
to  anfwer  the  Ends  of  his  Calling,  he  need 
not  wifh  for  more.  Milo  is  faid  to  have  car¬ 
ried  a  live  Ox  upon  his  Shoulders  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  Courfe  at  Olympia^  and  yet  would  not  you 
rather  chufe  to  have  Pythagoras's  Under- 
ffanding,  than  Milos  Limbs  ?  In  fhort,  while 
a  Man  has  the  Bleffing  of  Strength,  let  him 
make  a  good  Ufe  of  it ;  and  when  he  has  it 
not,  let  him  not  hanker  after  it ;  for  that  is 
like  young  Men’s  defiring  to  return  to  Child¬ 
hood,  and  People  in  Years  defiring  to  be 
young  Men.  There  is  a  certain  Courfe  of 
Age,  and  one  plain,  uniform  Way  of  Na¬ 
ture^  by  which  Things  are  properly  adapted 
to  every  Stage  of  Life.  Infancy  is  weak, 

Youth  vigorous.  People  full  grown  are  grave 
and  fteady,  and  the  Ripenefs  of  Old-Age 
has  ifs  Fruits  agreeable  thereto.  I  don’t 
queftion,  Scipio^  but  that  vou  have  heard  / 

D  what 
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what  your  Grandfather  s  old  Friend  MaJJi^ 
nijfa  ^  can  do  at  this  Time,  now  he  is  ninety 
Years  of  Age  ;  how  he  travels  on  Foot,  and 
never  gets  upon  a  Horfe’s  Back  5  that  neither 
Rain  nor  Cold  can  make  him  go  with  his 
Head  covered ;  and  has  ftill  fo  firm  a  Confti- 
tution,  that  he  performs  all  the  Duties  and 
Offices  of  a  King  as  heretofore  ^  by  which 
you  fee,  that  Exercife  and  Temperance,  can 
preferve  Strength  and  Vigour,  even  to  Old- 
■^ge- 


SECT.  X. 


BU  T  ftill  the  Complaint  is,  Old-Age  has 
no  Strength  \  very  well  \  fuppofe  we 
fay,  it  is  not  then  wanted  ?  For  by  our  Laws 
and  Inftitutes,  Old-Age  is  exempted  from 
many  Offices,  where  Strength  of  Body  is  re¬ 
quired  to  execute  them ;  fo  that  we  Old  Men 
are  not  compelled  to  do  more  than  we  can  do, 
nor  even  fo  much.  But  it  is  objefted,  that 
many  Old  Men  are  fo  very  weak  and  feeble, 
that  they  are  not  able  to  perform  the  Duties 


h  This  Maffinijfa  was  King  of  Numidiay  a  Country  of 
Africa ;  he  was  a  faithful  Ally  to  the  People  of  Romcy  and 
had  fo  great  a  Love  and  Efteem  for  this  Scipio  (to  whom  Cato 
is  fpeaking)  that  when  he  was  dying  he  fent  for  him,  that  he 
might  die  in  his  Arms.  He  was  a  very  ftrong  and  hearty 
old  Man  ;  they  fay,  that  he  left  forty  four  Sons  behind  him, 
which  he  had  had  by  feveral  Wives. 


of 
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of  a  good  Citizen ;  but  that  may  not  be  fo 
much  the  Fault  of  Old-Age^  as  want  of 
Healthy  which  is  common  to  all  Sorts  of 
People.  What  a  Valetudinarian  the  Son  of 
P.  Africanm  was,  he  who  adopted  you, 
Scipio  ?  He  was  never  well,  never  had  any 
regular  Health,  or  elfe  he  might  have  been 
a  Glory  to  his  Country ;  for  befides  his  Fa¬ 
ther’s  Magnanimity,  he  had  a  great  Stock  of 
ufeful  Learning.  It  is  no  Wonder,  therefore, 
that  Old  Men  fhould  be  lickly  and  infirm, 
which  you  fee  is  fometimes  the  Lot  of  Per- 
fons  in  their  Prime.  I  advife  you,  Genflemeny 
to  keep  off  Old-Age  as  long  as  you  can  ; 
ft  rive  again  ft  it  as  you  would  againft  a  grow¬ 
ing  Diftemper;  and  when  it  does  arrive, 
make  Amends  for  the  Defects  thereof,  by  all 
the  Means  you  are  capable  of.  And  then 
with  regard  to  your  Health,  ufe  moderate 
Exercifes,  eat  and  drink  juft  fo  much  as 
pleafes  and  fatisfies  the  Demands  of  Nature, 
without  opprefling  her.  Neither  muft  your 
Care  extend  only  to  your  Bodies^  but  much 
more  to  your  nobler  Parts,  your  Minds ;  for 
they  alfo  wUl  grow  old,  unlefs  they  be  nou- 
rilhed  and  fupported  with  proper  Suftenance, 
as  the  Lamp  with  OiL  Our  Bodies,  indeed, 
are  often  fatigued  with  Labour,  but  Exercife 
gives  frefh  Spirits  to  the  Mind.  And  where 
Ccecilius  Statins  calls  old  Men,  comical^  foolijh 
FellowSy  he  means  thofe  Ample  Dreamers,  that 
forget  every  Thing  that  they  have  obferved 

D  a  in 
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in  the  former  Part  of  their  Life,  and  link  into 
a  ftupid  Indolence ;  which  are  not  properly 
the  Vices  of  Old-Age^  but  of  a  creeping, 
llothful,  and  fottiJJj  Old-Age-,  for  as  Petu- 
lancy  and  unbridled  Delires,  are  rather  the 
Properties  of  Touth  than  of  Old  Men,  yet  all 
young  Men  are  not  governed  thereby,  but 
only  fuch  as  are  giddy  and  dilTolute ;  fo  this 
aged  Folly  (which  is  commonly  called  Do¬ 
tage)  belongs  not  to  all  Old  Men,  but  only 
fuch  as  are  led  by  the  moft  grovelling  Paffions 
and  Inclinations.  Apphis,  when  old  and 
blind,  managed  a  great  Family  of  four  Sons 
grown  up,  and  live  Daughters,  belides  Do- 
meftics  and  Dependants ;  his  Mind  was  al¬ 
ways  upon  the  llretch,  like  a  Bow  that  is  full 
bent,  fo  that  he  never  weakly  funk  under  the 
Weight  of  his  Years.  He  maintained  his 
Authority  with  an  abfolute  Power ;  his  Ser¬ 
vants  ftood  in  great  Awe  of  him,  his  Chil¬ 
dren  revered  him,  and  he  was  well  refpefted 
by  all ;  and  this  was  owing  to  a  regular  Ma¬ 
nagement  and  Government  in  his  Family. 
Thus  Old-Age  is  honourable,  if  thofe  that  are 
arrived  thereat  keep  their  Places,  fupport 
their  Authority,  be  Slaves  to  none,  and 
maintain  an  even  Sway  at  all  Times.  Now, 
as  I  like  a  young  Man  that  is  prudent  and  fe- 
date,  fo  I  like  an  Old  Man,  that  has  fome- 
thing  juvenile  and  fpritely  in  him,  who,  al¬ 
though  he  feem  old  in  Perfon,  yet  his  Mind  is 
young  and  adfive.  I  myfelf  am  now  com- 
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pofing  the  feventh  Book  of  my  Origines^  to 
compleat  which,  I  fearch  for  all  the  Monu¬ 
ments  of  Antiquity  I  can  find.  I  am  alfo 
ny3k^mg0rations  upon  all  the  illuftrious  Caufes 
that  I  have  defended.  I  am  daily  converfant 
in  the  Augural,  Pontifical,  and  Civil  Laws ; 
I  read  over  many  Greek  Authors ;  and  after 
the  Manner  of  the  Pythagoreans^  for  the  Ex- 
ercife  of  my  Memory,  I  repeat  every  Even¬ 
ing,  what  memorable  Things  I  have  faid, 
heard,  or  done  that  Day.  Thefe  are  the  Ex- 
ercifes  of  the  Under  {landing  !  thefe  are  the 
Races  of  the  Mind  !  and  though  I  fweat  and 
toil  therein,  I  want  no  great  Strength  of 
Body  to  do  it.  I  am  always  ready  to  aifift 
my  Friends.  I  attend  the  Senate  conftantly ; 
and  fuch  Affairs  as  are  there  brought  before 
us,  when  I  have  ftudied  them  well,  I  debate 
or  defend  ;  not  fo  much  by  Strength  of  Body, 
as  Strength  of  Mind;  which  if  I  could  not 
perform,  I  fliould  take  Pleafure  to  ruminate 
upon  them  in  my  Bed  ;  but  my  paft  Life  has 
been  fo  temperate  and  regular,  that  I  can  flill 
perform  my  Duties  in  that  Refpedl.  And  as 
a  Man  thus  with  Diligence  employs  his  Time, 
he  perceives  not  how  Old-Age  comes  upon 
him,  he  arrives  to  a  great  Age  infenfibly ; 
neither  does  he  break  of  a  fudden,  but  is  ex- 
tinguifhed  by  a  gentle  Decay. 


SECT. 
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SECT.  XL 

f  I  ^  H  E  third  Complaint  againft  , 

f  is,  T’h^t  it  is  not  capable  of  enjoying 
Pleafures.  And  is  not  this  an  excellent  Pri¬ 
vilege  of  Age,  that  exempts  Men  from  that, 
W’hich  was  fo  troublefome  and  fo  dangerous  to 
them  in  their  Youth  ?  On  this  Subjedt,  let 
me  repeat  to  you,  dear  young  Gentlemen^  Part 
of  an  Oration  of  Ar chit  as  '  of  T^arentum  (a 

>  Architas  of  Ttarentum,  flourilhed  about  400  Years  before 
the  Commencement  of  the  Chrillian  iEra.  He  was  a  Pytha- 
goreaii  Philofopher  and  Mathematician.  His  Speech  that  is 
here  quoted  by  Cato,  fets  fenfual  Pleafure  in  a  very  odious 
Light,  for  I  think  he  muft  mean  fenfual  and  inordinate  Plea¬ 
fure  5  that  is,  fuch  Pleafure  as  is  contrary  to  the  Diftates  of 
pure  Nature  and  right  Reafon,  though  his  Words  are  only 
Corporis  Voluptatem ;  for  certainly  there  are  corporeal  Pleafures, 
that  are  no  ways  illicit  or  difgraceful,  if  we  ufe  them  with 
Difcretion  and  Moderation.  For  Inftance,  a  Man  may  eat 
roaft  Chickens,  Venifon,  or  Ortolans,  and  drink  old 
Burgundy,  and  Champagne  (which  are  to  be  fure  ad  Corporis 
Voluptatem]  without  any  Defire  to  betray  his  Country,  hatch 
Treafons,  or  lie  with  his  Neighbour’s  Wife.  But  Architas 
feems  to  carry  this  Argument  ftill  further ;  as  if  this  Defire 
after  corporeal  Pleafure  (which  he  allows  was  given  us  by 
Nature)  was  criminal  in  itfelf,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
very  wrong  Suppofition.  For  I  would  prefume,  that  all  our 
Pafiions  and  Defires  that  are  implanted  in  us  by  Nature,  or 
the  Author  of  Nature,  were  defigned  for  our  Benefit ;  and  it 
is  only  the  evil  and  inordinate  Ufe  and  Indulgence  of  thofe 
Pafiions  and  Defires,  which  ought  to  be  condemned  and  with- 
llood.  They  who  confine  all  Pleafure  to  the  Mind,  for  Fear 
of  becoming  Epicureans,  compofe  indeed  a  fine  Theory, 
which,  I  believe,  can  never  be  reduced  to  Pradice. 


Man 
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Man  that  was  famous  for  his  Learning  and 
Virtues)  which  was  given  me  when  I  was  a 
young  Man,  and  attended  ^  Maxhiius  to 
Harentum.  No  greater  Peft,  fays  he,  has 
Nature  beftowed  upon  Men  than  corporal 
‘‘  Pleafure^  for  the  gratifying  of  which,  they 
are  incited  to  all  Manner  of  ra(h  Under- 
takings  and  unbridled  Lufts.  From  hence 
betraying  of  our  Country,  Subverfions  of 
Commonwealths,  and  clandeftine  Confe- 
rcnces  with  Enemies  ever  fpring.  There 
is  no  Crime,  no  Wickednefs,  but  what  the 
‘‘  Love  of  Pleafure  will  put  Men  upon  per- 
petrating.  Whoredoms,  Adulteries,  and 
all  Sins  of  that  Kind,  are  the  darling  Off- 
‘‘  fpring  of  Pleafure.  And  whereas  Nature, 
or  the  God  of  Nature,  has  beftowed  no- 
‘‘  thing  upon  Man  more  excellent  than  Rea- 
fon,  fo  nothing  is  more  oppofite  to  this  di- 
vine  Gift  than  Pleafure ;  for  where  Luft 
reigns.  Temperance  can  have  no  Refi- 
''  deuce,  neither  can  Virtue  exift  in  the  King- 
‘‘  dom  of  Pleafure.  And  to  make  this  more 
plain,  fuppofe  a  Man  under  the  Influence 
“  of  Pleafure,  in  the  higheft  Degree,  you 
may  be  fure,  fo  long  as  he  is  led  thereby, 
fo  long  he  neither  thinks  nor  aefts,  with 
‘‘  Confideration  or  Judgment.  Therefore 
nothing  can  be  conceived  more  deteftable 
or  pernicious  than  Pleafure  ;  which,  the 
longer  it  rules  in  Men,  the  more  it  renders 
their  Underftanding  and  Reafon  dark  and 

D  4  feeble.” 
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feeble.”  Nearchus  the  Tarentine^  who  was 
my  intimate  Friend,  and  a  true  Ally  to  the 
Roman  State,  told  me,  that  he  had  heard  from 
fome  ancient  People,  that  Architas  faid  thefe 
Words  to  C.  Pontius  the  Samiiitey  the  Father 
of  him  by  whom  the  Confuls  Sp,  Pqftumius 
and  P,  Veturius  were  overcome  at  the  Battle 
of  Caudium  ^ ;  and  that  P/ato  the  Athenian 
was  prefent  when  he  made  that  Speech;  who, 
I  find,  came  to  Parentiim  in  the  Confulate  of 
L,  Camillus  and  Appius  Claudius,  But  why 
do  you  mention  thefe  Things,  you  may  fay  ? 
That  you  may  fee,  that  if  Pleafure  cannot  be 
reftralned  by  Reafon  and  Prudence,  how 
much  we  are  obliged  to  Old-Age^  that  takes 
away  from  us  the  very  Defires  of  doing  what 
we  ought  not  to  do.  For  the  Love  of  Plea¬ 
fure  fetters  the  Judgment,  and  undermines 
Reafon ;  it,  as  it  were,  fafeinates  the  Eyes  of 
the  Mind,  and  fuffers  it  to  have  no  Commu¬ 
nication  with  Virtue.  It  went  againft  me  to 
ejed:  L,  Flamminus^  the  Brother  of  the  brave 
P,  Flamininiis^  out  of  the  Senate,  feven 
Years  after  he  had  been  Conful ;  but  fuch 
unbridled  Luft  ought  not  to  go  unpunifhed ; 

^  Caudium  was  a  City  of  Italy^  near  Bene^ventum ;  not  far 
from  which  Place  the  Samnites  fhamefully  defeated  the  Ro~ 
mans^  and  obliged  them  to  pafs  under  the  Yoke/by  Way  of 
Difgrace.  The  Seat  of  the  Samnites  was  about  i  30  Miles 
from  Rotney  and  obftinate  Enemies  they  were  to  the  rifing 
Commonwealth ;  for  Eutropius  fays,  the  Romans  were  49 
Years  engaged  in  War  with  them,  before  they  cpuld  be  ab- 
folutely  iwbdued. 


for 
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for  when  he  was  Governor  in  Gaiil^  he  was 
perfwaded  by  one  of  his  Catamites^  at  an  En¬ 
tertainment,  to  put  to  Death  a  Prifoner,  that 
lay  in  Gaol  for  a  capital  Crime ;  and  though 
he  efcaped  Puniflrment  then  through  the  In- 
tereft  of 'his  Brother,  who  was  Cenfor  im¬ 
mediately  before  me,  yet  Flaccus  and  I  could 
not  put  up  with  fuch  flagrant  Luft,  that  in¬ 
volved  the  Reputation  of  the  Empire  with  his 
own  private  Difgrace. 


SECT.  XII. 


SOME  People,  confiderably  older  than 
I  am,  have  told  me,  that  when  they 
were  Boys,  they  have  heard  ancient  Men  fay, 
that  C.  Fabricius  (when  he  was  Ambaffador 
at  the  Court  of  King  Pyrrhus)  wondered  at 
what  he  heard  Cineas  ^  of  Fbejfaly  fay,  that 
there  was  a  Man  at  Athens  (who  profejfled 
himfelf  to  be  a  Philofopher)  who  maintained 
by  Argument,  that  all  Things  that  we  do, 
ought  to  be  done  with  a  View  of  Pleafure ; 
which  M.  Curius  and  T.  Coruncanius^  hearing 

I 

1  This  Cineas  of  Thejfaly  had  been  one  of  Demojihenes’% 
Scholars,  and  was  afterward  Minifter  to  King  Pyrrhus  of 
Epirey  about  280  Years  before  the  Birth  of  Chriit.  Pliny  re¬ 
ports,  that  being  fent  by  King  Pyrrhus  on  an  Embaffy  to  Romcy 
he  had  fuch  a  ready  Memory,  that  the  next  Day  after  his  Ar¬ 
rival,  he  could  call  all  the  Ro?nan  Knights  and  Senators  by 
Name.  I  muft  confefs,  I  am  very  often  an  Unbeliever  in 
Stories  of  this  kind,  though  they  may  have  the  Sandlion  of 
feyenteen  hundred  Years  to  warrant  them. 


from 
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from  him,  ufed  to  wifli,  that  tlie  Sammies 
and  King  Pyr?’bus  would  embrace  that  Doc¬ 
trine  ;  for  if  they  once  but  gave  themfelves 
up  to  Pleafure,  they  might  eafily  be  conquer¬ 
ed.  M.  Ciirius  had  lived  with  P.  Decius^ 
who,  five  Years  before  Ciirius  was  Conful,  in 
his  own  fourth  Confulate,  devoted  himfelf 
to  the  Infernal  Manes  for  the  Safety  of  his 
Country.  Fabriciiis  and  Coruncanhis  were 
acquainted  with  Decins  ^  who,  from  the  ge¬ 
neral  Tenor  of  his  Life,  and  that  laid  Adlion 
in  particular,  ufed  to  declare.  That  there  was 
fomething  in  Nature  fo  beautiful  and  excel¬ 
lent,  that  it  was  defireable  for  it's  own  Sake  ; 
and  what,  difregarding  and  even  defpifing 
Pleafure,  every  good  Man  would  purfue. 
But  why  fo  much,  you  may  fay,  on  this  Ar¬ 
ticle  of  Pleafure  ?  Pll  tell  you  ;  becaufe  Old- 
Age  is  fo  far  from  being  blameable,  on  Ac¬ 
count  of  it's  not  having  any  Tafte  for  many 
Pleafures,  that  the  greateft  Commendations 
are  due  to  it,  for  that  very  Reafon,  Do  Old 
Men  difregard  Feafting,  Luxury,  and  hard 
Drinking  ?  then  they  are  not  troubled  with 
Pains  in  the  Head,  Crudities  of  the  Stomach, 
and  want  of  Sleep.  But  if  we  mufl:  give 
Way  a  little  to  Pleafure  (becaufe  we  can 
hardly  always  refift  it’s  agreeable  Temptations, 
for  the  divine  Plato  calls  Pleafure  the  Bait  of 
Evily  becaufe  Men  are  caught  thereby,  as 
Fiflies  with  a  Hook)  Old  Men  may  indulge 
themfelves  moderately  at  E7itertainments^ 

though 
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though  they  cannot  bear  Revelltngs  and  Feaji-- 
ings.  When  I  was  a  Boy,  I  often  faw  C, 
JDuilllus  ^  (the  Son  of  Marcus)  who  firfi; 
overcame  the  Carthaginians  in  a  naval  Fight, 
returning  Home  from  Supper,  attended  with 
Miific  and  Flambeaux ;  and  this  he  did,  with¬ 
out  any  Precedent,  of  his  ov/n  private  Au¬ 
thority  ;  fo  great  a  Licence  did  the  Glory  he 
had  gained  permit  him.  But  why  do  I  men¬ 
tion  others  ?  Let  me  return  to  myfelf.  In 
the  firft  Place,  I  always  had  a  Sett  of  Affo- 
ciates ;  when  I  was  ^cejior^  we  inftituted 
an  AJfociation^  juft  after  the  Reception  of  the 


Caius  Duillius,  Conful  of  Rofne  493  Years  before  the 
Birth  of  Chrift,  was  the  firft  of  the  Romans  that  gained  a  na¬ 
val  Viftory  over  the  Carthaginians.  What  TCully  here  fays  of 
Duillius'?,  being  lighted  Home  by  Flambeaux,  with  Mufic 
playing  before  him,  when  he  fupped  abroad,  fome  Writers 
fay,  as  here  RuUy  does,  that  he  did  that  of  his  own  private 
Authority  ;  that  it  was  a  frolickfome  Whim,  that  the  Old 
Man  took  a  Fancy  to.  But  others  fay,  that  it  was  a  Privi¬ 
lege,  or  Prerogative  granted  him  by  a  public  Decree,  on  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  fignal  Vidory  he  obtained  over  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians.  Tanaquil  Faher,  (whole  Daughter  writ  the  Notes  upon 
Floras,  in  Vfum  Delphini)  is  pofitive  that  it  was  an  Honour  af- 
figned  him  for  his  great  Services  done  to  the  Commonwealth. 
Be  it  which  Way  it  will,  I  cannot  think  his  making  a  com¬ 
mon  Pradice  of  it,  redounded  much  to  the  Admiral’s  Glory. 
It  might  procure  him  the  Attendance  of  a  Mob  huzzaing 
after  him  ;  this  might  pleafe  a  common  Far,  but  where  then 
is  the  fine  Gentleman,  the  Man  of  Prudence,  or  refined 
Tafte  ?  If  a  Man  gains  Reputation  and  Glory  by  one,  or  by 
a  Series  of  fuccefsful  Adions,  if  he  has  not  good  Senfe  to 
make  a  right  Ufe  thereof,  he  may  after  all  become  ri¬ 
diculous. 


Tdean 
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Idean  Rites  of  Cyhele  "  here  at  Rome ;  I  was 
then  in  my  full  Strength,  and  ufed  a  mode¬ 
rate  Indulgence  at  our  Entertainments ;  but 
as  Age  came  on,  my  Appetites  were  more 
eafily  governed,  and  I  frequented  thofe  fo- 
cial  AlTemblies,  not  fo  much  for  the  good 
Eating  and  Drinking,  as  for  the  Company 

^  Cyhele,  called  by  the  'Romans  fometimes  Magna  Mater, 
fometimes  Berecynthia  Mater,  and  fometimes  Mater  Deorum, 
was  originally  of  Phrygia.  In  the  fecond  Punic  War,  the 
Romans  were  informed  out  of  the  Books  of  the  Sibyls,  that 
they  fhould  be  able  to  drive  any  foreign  Enemy  out  of  Italy, 
if  they  could  bring  the  Mater  Idcsa  (which  is  another  Name 
of  this  Goddefs)  from  PeJJinus  into  their  City.  They  fent 
Deputies  therefore  to  Attains  King  of  Phrygia,  on  that  Ac¬ 
count,  who  delivered  them  a  Stone,  which  the  Inhabitants  of 
that  Country  pretended  was  the  Goddefs  Cyhele.  This  Stone 
was  received  with  great  Pomp  and  Ceremony  into  Rome,  in 
the  Confulate  of  ’Tuditanus  and  Cethegus,  when  Cato,  as  he 
here  tells  us,  was  ^^ejior ;  204  Years  before  the  Birth  of 
Chrift.  About  this  Time,  he  fays,  fome  Clubs  or  AJfociations 
were  inftituted  in  that  City,  after  the  Manner  of  the  An¬ 
cients,  where  People  met  together  ;  not  only  to  enjoy  good 
Eating  and  Drinking,  but  alfo  to  inftrudl  and  divert  their 
Minds,  with  Difcourfes  on  profitable,  learned,  or  entertain¬ 
ing  Subjefts.  Out  of  the  great  Number  of  Clubs  that  w^e 
have  held  in  moft  of  our  Cities  and  great  Towns  in  England, 
how  few  ate  made  fubfervient  to  fo  wife  and  good  a  Defign  ? 
But  there  is  Reafon  to  believe,  that  many  of  the  common  Clubs 
of  the  Romans  were  very  much  like  our’s  ;  their  main  Bufi- 
nefs  was  Eating  and  Drinking,  and  converfing  about  com¬ 
mon  Affairs,  and  fometimes  worfe.  What  the  Idcean  Rites 
were,  it  is  now  hard  to  fay  ;  they  were  performed  by  Wo¬ 
men  only,  and  that  with  great  Secrecy  in  the  Night.  We 
are  told,  that  P.  Clodius  (a  Senator  of  a  great  Family  in 
Rome)  once  got  into  that  myflerious  Affembly  in  Difguife ; 
but  if  he  difcovered  any  Thing  material  therein,  we  don’t 
find  that  he  ever  divulged  it.  Perhaps  their  Myfteries  might 
belike  thofe  of  o\xx  Free  Mafons,  mere  Tittle  Tattle,  Gloves 
and  Aprons ! 


and 
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and  Converfation  of  my  Friends.  For  our 
Anceftors  called  that  Conviviiim  (i.  e.)  a  liv- 
ing  jhciably  together ;  when  an  Entertainment 
was  made,  where  Friends  met  together  for 
the  Improvement  of  their  Minds,  as  well  as 
for  the  regaling  of  their  Bodies;  which  is 
better  than  the  Greek  Names  of  Compotation^ 
and  Slippering^  as  if  they  had  that  the  mofl: 
in  View,  which  was  of  the  leaft  Confeqiience. 


SECT.  XIII. 

FO  R  my  Part,  it  is  for  the  Sake  of  in- 
ftrudlive  and  agreeable  Converfation, 
that  I  frequent  thefe  banqnetting  AJfemblies ; 
and  not  only  with  my  Equals  (of  whom  now 
few  remain)  but  alfo  with  fuch  young  Gen¬ 
tlemen  as  are  of  your  Age  ;  and  l  am  obliged 
to  Old-Age^  that  has  given  me  a  ftronger 
Relifh  for  Converfation,  and  lefs  for  Eating 
and  Drinking.  And  allowing  that  thefe 
Things  may  be  pleafing  to  fome  (that  I  may 
not  declare  War  ahfolutely  againft  Pleafnrey 
which  doubt] efs  Nature  permits  in  the  Mode¬ 
ration)  Old-Age  does  not  quite  lofe  the  Relifh 
of  them.  But  I  have  a  great  liking  to  thofe 
Societies  that  were  eftablifhed  by  our  An¬ 
ceftors  ;  and  thofe  Difcourfcs  that  are  made, 
according  to  the  ancient  Form,  by  the  Pre- 
fident  of  the  Club  ;  thofe  Clubs,  as  Xenophon 

favs 
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fays  in  his  Sympojium^  where  the  Members 
are  fo  moderate,  that  they  only,  as  it  were, 
bedew  themfehes  with  Wine  ^  and  who  chufe 
the  cooling  Breeze  in  the  Heats  of  Summer, 
and  the  Sun-Jljine^  or  chearful  Fires,  in  the 
Depth  of  Winter ;  ‘thefe  Clubs  I  frequent 
among  my  neighbouring  Sabines^  where  I 
am  always  a  Member  ;  and  often  we  prolong 
them  till  late  in  the  Night,  with  Variety  of 
inftrudlive  and  entertaining  Difcourfes.  But 
ftill  it  is  objeftcd,  "That  Old  Men  have  ojily  a 
faint  Tditillation  in  their  Pleafures  ;  I  allow  it, 
neither  are  their  Defires  ftrong  that  Way, 
and  it  is  no  Trouble  to  forego  what  we  have 
no  Defire  after.  It  was  a  good  Anfwer  of 
SophocleSy  to  one  that  afked  him  when  he  was 
far  advanced  in  Years,  Whether  or  no  he  kept  a 
Miftrefs  ?  Heaven  forbidy  faid  he,  my  Age  has 
happily  fet  me  free  from  fuch  a  raging  and 
favijh  Pyranny.  For  thofe  that  hanker  after 
fuch  things,  it  is  an  Uneafinefs  to  them  to 
want  them ;  but  to  thofe  that  are  content  and 
fatisfied,  it  is  better  to  want  them  than  to  en¬ 
joy  them  ;  though  he  that  has  no  DefreSy  has 
properly  no  Wants.  Therefore  I  fay,  it  is 
better  not  to  defire  many  Things,  than  to 
enjoy  them.  But,  if  Pleafure  muft  be  fome- 
times  indulged,  let  it  be,  as  I  faid,  in  the 
Moderation  ;  and  Old-Agey  though  it  does  not 
care  to  glut  itfelf  therewith,  yet  it  has  a 
fuitable  Relifh  thereof  y  for  as  he  that  fits 

in 
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in  the  firft  Seat  next  the  Stage  at  a  Play 
may  be  the  moft  entertained,  yet  he  that  fits 
the  furthefi:  off,  has  his  Share  of  Pleafure 
alfo  \  thus  young  People,  who  fit,  as  we 
may  fay,  in  the  Seat  of  Pleafures,  enjoy  them 
in  the  Fullnefs,  yet  Old  Men,  who  are  more 
remote  therefrom,  may  have  as  much  as 
may  fatisfy  them.  But  what  are  thefe  Things 
to  a  Mind,  that  is  difcharged  from  the  Ser¬ 
vice  of  Luft,  Ambition,  Strife,  Enmity,  and 
all  irregular  Defires,  and  lives  in  a  Manner 
to  enjoy  itfelf  alone?  And »  yet  thofe  Old 
Men^  who  have  a  Tafte  for  Learning  and 
Study,  have  an  inexhauftible  Source  of  De¬ 
light  in  their  eafy  Retirement.  I  have  often 
feen  C.  Galliis  p,  your  Father’s  particular 

Friend, 

» 

0  In  the  Original  it  is,  Ut  Turpione  Amhi^io  magis  dele5la-^ 
fury  &c.  This  Turpio  Amhiu)ius  was  a  celebrated  Comedian, 
coeyal  with  Terc?2ce-y  who,  as  we  may  infer  from  this  Palfage, 
gave  great  Delight  to  his  Speflators  and  Audience,  either  by 
his  Pronunciation,  or  Gefture,  or  both ;  for  I  find  little  re¬ 
corded  of  him  in  ancient  Writers. 

P  C.  Suipicius  G alius y  was  Coniul  of  Rome,  Anno  ante  Na- 
■  tu?n  Chrijlitfn  i66.  Pliny  tells  us,  he  was  the  firft  of  the 
Romans,  who  explained  the  natural  Caufes  of  Eclipfes  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon.  It  appears  from  this  Place  in  Tully,  that  he 
was  a  fkillful  Geographer  as  well  as  Aftronomer,  though  at 
that  Time  thofe  Arts  were  but  in  their  Infancy  among  the 
Romans,  From  the  fevere  Application  he  is  faid  here  to  have 
made  to  thofe  Studies,  we  may  eafily  conceive  what  Pleafure 
he  took  therein  ;  and  doubtlefs  it  was  the  more  fo,  as  fo  few 
in  thofe  Times  had  any  Notion  of  making  fuch  ufeful  Dif- 
coveries.  ddiis  Gallus  having  calculated  an  Eclipfe  of  the 
Moon,  that  was  to  happen  on  a  certain  Night,  he  informed 
the  Soldiers  in  the  Army  of  P.  ALmilius  thereof,  that  they 
might  no:  be  difcouraged  at  Pha;no7nenon Vale¬ 
rius 
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Friend,  Scipio,  fo  intenfely  engaged  in  his 
Studies  of  AJironojny  and  Geography^  that 
when  he  began  in  the  Evening,  he  could  not 
leave  off  till  Morning ;  and  when  he  began 
in  the  Morning,  nothing  but  Night  could 
put  an  End  to  his  Refearches ;  what  a  Plea- 
lure  he  had  in  predicating  to  us  the  Eclipfes  of 
the  Sun  and  Moon  ?  'Tis  the  fame  in  other 
Branches  of  Learning,  though  they  be  not 
fo  fublime.  How  did  N<^vius  exult  in  corn- 
pofing  his  Poem  on  the  Punic  War  ?  What 
fecret  Joy  muft  Plautus  have  had,  in  con¬ 
triving  the  Plot  and  Arguments  of  his  Prucu- 
lentus  and  Pfeudolus  ?  I  faw  Livius  Androni- 
cus  when  he  was  an  Old  Man  3  and  though 

he 


rius  Maximus  concludes,  that  the  famous  Vidory  which  the 
Romans  gained  over  Perfeus^  was  in  a  great  Meafure  owing  to 
Gallus's  Prediftion  and  Information. 

q  Li^vius  Andronicus  is  reckoned  the  firft  of  all  the  Latin 
Poets.  The  firft  Play  of  his  that  was  adled  at  Rome^  was  240 
Years  before  the  Birth  of  Chrift,  which  was  better  than  live 
hundred  Years  after  Rome  was  built.  By  which  it  appears, 
that  that  warlike  People  had  confecrated  their  Time  for  a  long 
while  to  the  Service  of  Marsy  wdthout  thinking  upon  the 
Mufes.  A  rigid  Frugality  and  Integrity  reigned  amongfl 
them,  but  little  Politenefs,  this  was  introduced  afterwards 
with  Learning.  We  have  only  a  few  Fragments  of  Andro- 
mcus\  Writings  remaining,  which  ferve  to  Ihowthe  rude  Sim¬ 
plicity  of  that  Age,  and  the  Barbaroufnefs  of  the  Language ; 
as  a  Specimen  of  the  latter,  I  lhall  here  quote  Part  of  a  Verfe 
cited  by  A.  Gellius  in  his  Nodies  Attic^y  which  he  fays  he 
copied  from  an  ancient  Piece  of  Li<vius  Andronicus,  which 
was  intitled  ’OcTuoreja. 

Virum  mihi  Cafmeena  infece  Virfutum.  (i.  e.) 

Mufe,  Jing  to  me  the  crafty  Man, 
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he  writ  a  Play  fix  Years  before  I  was  born, 
in  the  Confiilfhip  of  Cento  and  "TnditanuSy  yet 
he  lived  till  I  was  grown  a  Man.  What  fliall 
I  fay  of  Publius  Licinius  CraJ[us%  great 
Study,  in  the  Civil  and  Pontifical  Law  ?  Or 
of  P.  Scipid%^  who  was  eledled  Pontifex 
Maximus  ^  within  thefe  few  Days  ?  All  thefe 
whom  I  have  mentioned,  took  vafl:  Delight, 
to  my  Knowledge,  in  their  Studies,  though 
far  advanced  in  Years.  With  what  Earnefi:- 
nefs  have  I  feen  M.  Ceihegus  ^  whom  Pnnius 

calls 

Where  you  fee  Cafmcena  (which  the  ^LXicitnt  Romans  fcmetimes 
writ  Carmcena)  by  an  Epenthehs  of  the  Letter  f  is  put  for 
Camcena ;  and  infece  is  put  for  infeque^  from  the  old  Verb  in- 
fequo,  which  was  afterwards  changed  to  infequor. 

Publius  Licinius  Crajfus,  was  Conful  of  Rome  205  Years 
before  the  Birth  of  Chrid.  There  were  feveral  great  Men 
of  this  Name  afterward  among  the  R^omans.  This  CraJJus 
was  a  ready  Orator,  and  took  great  Pains  to  make  himfelf 
Maker  of  the  Roma^  Laws. 

^  Pontifex  Maximus,  fovereign  Pontif,  or  moft  high  Prieft, 
was  chief  of  the  facred  Order  of  Pontifices,  inftituted  by  that 
fuperftitious,  though  pacific,  King  of  Rome,  Numa  Pompilius. 
Their  College  at  firk  confided  but  of  four,  and  afterwards  of 
eight,  but  their  Number  at  lak  was  augmented  by  L.  Sylla  the 
Dictator  to  fifteen.  Thefe  Pontfces  (of  whom  the  Pontifex 
Maximus  was  Prefident)  had  the  Care  of  regulating  every 
thing  that  concerned  the  Workiip  of  the  Gods,  and  Cere¬ 
monies  to  be  obferved  in  Sacrifices.  Perfons  were  not  de- 
fignedly  educated  for  that  Office,  but  were  chofen  fometimes 
out  of  Patrician,  and  fometimes  out  of  Plebeian  Families.  So 
that  we  may  fuppofe,  there  was  no  great  Learning  or  Know¬ 
ledge  required,  to  qualify  a  Man  for  that  Office.  The  main 
Thing,  I  conclude,  was  to  fupport  the  Credit  of  their  Order, 
and  keep  up  the  old  Mumpfimus  of  Rules  ekablifhed  by  their 
Ancekors. 

t  Marcus  Cornelius  Cethegus,  was  advanced  to  the  Dignity 
of  Cenfor  in  Rome  zog  Years  before  the  Commencement  of 
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calls  the  Marrow  of  Eloquence^  make  Ora¬ 
tions,  when  he  was  very  old  ?  and  what 
Pleafures  of  Banquets,  Plays,  or  Women, 
can  be  compared  with  thefe  ?  Thefe,  indeed, 
are  the  Studies  of  learned  Men  ^  who,  as 
they  advance  in  Age,  if  they  be  wife  and  well 
inftrufted,  take  more  and  m.ore  Delight 
therein  ;  and  fall  into  the  Pradiice  of  Soion\ 
Obfervation  that  I  mentioned  above,  That  in 
learning  fomething  every  Day,  he  found  he  in- 
fenfbly  grew  old  ^  which  is  fuch  a  Pieafure  to 
the  Mind,>  that  nothing  can  exceed  it. 


SECT.  XIV. 


ROM  the  Pleafures  of  the  Learned, 
let  us  turn  to  thofe  of  Farmers  and 
Gardeners,  with  which  I  am  equally  delight¬ 
ed,  as  they  are  not  incompatible  with  Old- 
Age,  and  feem  to  me  to  be  the  moft  fit  for, 
and  bell:  adapted  to,  the  Life  of  a  Philofo- 
pher.  Thofe  People  make  the  Earth  their 
Friend,  which  never  refufes  any  Burden  that 
is  laid  upon  her,  nor  ever  reftores  what  is  de¬ 
livered  to  her,  without  good  Increafe,  fome- 


the  Chriftian  Miz.,  and  five  Years  after  he  was  chofen  Con- 
ful;  a  Thing  that  was  unufual  among  the  Romans,  to  enjoy 
the  Cen/orjhip  before  the  Confulate.  He  was  fo  great  an  Ora¬ 
tor,  that  Ennius  fliles  him  {Suad^e  Medulla)  the  Marronv  of 
Eloquence.  The  Verfes  where  Ennius  fpeaks  thus  of  Cethegus, 
are  cited  in  the  1 2th  Book  of  A.  Genius' %  Notles  Atticee. 

times 
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times  more  and  fometimes  lefs.  And  I  am 
not  only  delighted  with  the  Fruits  of  the 
Earth,  but  aifo  with  contemplating  her  Ge^ 
nius  and  Natuj^e  5  which  receiving  the  feat- 
tered  Seed  into  her  foft  and  well  tilled  Eofom 
(where  it  is  covered  over  and  hid  by  the 
Harrow)  fhe  foon  caufes  it,  by  her  genial 
Warmth  and  ComprefTure,  to  fpring  up,  and 
cloaths  it  with  a  graffy  Green ;  which,  fup- 
ported  by  fibrous  Roots,  (hoots  up  by  little 
and  little,  till  it  becomes  an  erefl:  and  jointed 
Stalk ;  and  at  the  Time  of  ifs  Puberty  is  in¬ 
cluded  within  a  Sheath,  from  which  it  breaks 
forth,  and  the  Corn  (hows  kfelf  in  a  well  built 
Ear,  which  is  pallifadoed  with  prickly  Awns, 
to  keep  the  little  Birds  from  devouring  it. 
Why  may  I  not  alfo  make  Remarks  on  the 
Planting,  Growth,  and  Increafe  of  Vines  ?  I 
long  to  difeover  to  you,  from  whence  the 
Repofe  and  fweet  Tranquillity  of  my  Old- 
Age  arifes.  To  omit  a  thoufand  Species  of 
Plants  that  fpring  from  the  Earth,  obferve 
only  the  fmall  Kernel  of  a  Fig  or  a  Grape,  or 
other  Fruit-bearine  Tree:  what  o;reat  Trunks 
and  Branches  are  raifed  from  minute  Seeds  ! 
Does  it  not  affedt  ever}^  Man  with  Admira¬ 
tion,  to  fee  the  Shoots,  the  Sprigs,  the 
Grape-Branches,  the  Layers >  and  Breeding- 
Stocks  of  Vines  ?  And  though  a  Vine  be  na¬ 
turally  feeble,  and  would,  without  a  Support, 
fall  down  upon  the  Ground,  yet  to  keep  it- 
felf  up,  how  it  clafps  about  every  Thing  that 
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it  can  lay  hold  of,  as  one  would .  do  with 
Plands;  which  erratic  Twiftings  and  Twir- 
lings,  the  Gardener  artfully  prunes  with  his 
Knife,  that  the  Grape-Branches  may  not  run 
into  Wood,  and  grow  too  luxuriant.  Then 
in  the  Beginning  of  the  Spring,  in  thofe  Parts 
which  are  left,  juft  at  the  Joints  of  the 
Grape-bearing  Branches,  there  appears  at  firft: 
only  a  little  Biid^  which  opening  by  little  and 
little  fhows  the  Grape',  which,  receiving 
Nouriftiment  from  the  Moifture  of  the  Earth 
and  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  grows  larger  and 
larger;  and  though  it  has  a  very  four  Tafte 
at  the  firft,  yet  as  it  ripens  it  grows  fweet ; 
and  being  covered  with  broad  Leaves  enjoys  a 
genial  Warmth,  and  is  defended  thereby  from 
the  fcorching  Heats  of  the  Sun  ;  and  can  there 
he  then  a  more  delightful  and  beautiful  Sight, 
than  to  behold  the  mature  Fruit  in  ifs  full 
Perfeftion  ?  And,  as  I  faid  above,  it  is  not 
only  the  Fruit  and  Advantage  that  I  receive 
from  the  Produce  of  the  Earth,  but  even  the 
Culture  and  Genius  thereof  that  delights  me, 
viz.  to  obferve  the  regular  Order  of  the  Vine- 
Props,  the  joining  of  the  Heads  of  Trees  to¬ 
gether,  the  tying  up  and  propagating  of 
Vines,  the  cutting  off  fome  of  the  Grape¬ 
bearing  Branches,  and  laying  in  of  others. 
What  need  I  mention  the  watering,  the  dig¬ 
ging,  and  the  opening  of  the  Ground,  to 
render  it  more  lively  and  fruitful  ?  What  need 
I  fpeak  of  the  Benefit  of  laying  Dung  and 
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Conipojl  upon  the  Earth  ?  I  have  treated  of 
that  Subjedt  at  large,  in  my  Treatife  Of  Coun¬ 
try  Affairs^  and  yet  the  learned  Hefod  fays 
not  one  Word  about  it,  thoug^h  he  wrote  a 
particular  Trad;  of  Agriculture.  Hut  Homer., 
who  lived,  if  I  reckon  right,  fome  Ages  be¬ 
fore  him,  introduces  Laertes  foftening  his 
Troubles,  which  he  bore  in  the  Abfence  of 
his  Son,  with  tilling  and  dunging  his  Land. 
Neither  are  Country-Affairs  rendered  agree¬ 
able  only,  by  Corn  Fields,  Meadows,  Vine¬ 
yards,  and  Groves,  but  alfo  by  Gardens  and 
Orchards,  the  feeding  of  Cattle,  Swarms  of 
Bees,  and  an  infinite  Variety  of  Flowers* 
Neither  is  the  planting  of  Trees  only  a  plea- 

Laertes  was  the  Son  of  Acrijius,  and  the  Father  of 
Ulyjfes.  Ltully^  in  the  Perfon  of  Cato.,  is  here  miftaken  in  fay¬ 
ing  that  Homer  reprefents  Laertes  dunging  his  Ground ;  for  when 
UlyJJes  went  to  fee  his  Father,  as  Homer  tells  the  Story,  in  the 
24th  Book  of  the  Odyjfey.,  he  found  him  in  his  Vineyard,  not 
dunging  the  Ground,  but  hoeing  about  the  Roots  of  a  Tree, 
(pu'jd'.  y  which  Mr  Fo/>e  renders  thus. 

In  this  Array  the  Kingly  Gardiner  Jiood, 

And  clear'd  a  Plant,  encumber  d  njsith  ids  JJ^ood. 

Though  in  all  Probability,  Ldertes  at  other  Times  might  do 
the  Bufinefs  that  Cato  here  afcribes  to  him ;  for  the  great 
Dunghill  before  the  Gates  of  VlyJJ'es's  Palace,  as  defcribed  in 
the  1 7th  Book  of  the  OdyJTey,  Hotner  tells  us  was  laid  there 
for  the  dunging  of  the  Land ;  and  Princes  in  thofe  Times, 
were  not  afhamed  to  do  fuch  fervile  Work,  as  would  be 
thought  a  great  Difhonour  to  them  now  a-days  ,•  and  this  is 
the  more  probable,  as  Laertes  had,  through  Grief  and  Vex¬ 
ation,  given  himfelf  up  to  a  laborious  and  folitary  Courfe  of 
Life. 


fant 
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fant  Exercife,  but  alfo  the  Art  of  Inoculating 
and  Graffing  is  fo  curious  and  ingenious^  that 
Agriculture  has  nothing  more  fo. 


SECT.  XV. 

IC  O  U  L  D  enumerate  many  other  Plea- 
fares  that  attend  a  Country  Life,  but  thofe 
I  have  mentioned  exceed  the  Limits  I  at  firft 
intended ;  for,  indeed,  the  Delight  I  have 
in  Things  relating  to  Agriculture,  leads  me 
on  infenhbly  to  fpeak  of  them  ;  and  it  muft 
be  allowed,  that  Old-- Age  is  a  little  talkative ; 
by  which  you  fee,  I  own  it  is  not  without  it’s 
Failings.  M,  Curiiis  when  he  had  tri¬ 
umphed  over  the  Samnites^  the  Sabines^  and 
King  Pyrrhus^  fpent  the  Remainder  of  his 
Days,  in  this  innocent  Courfe  of  Life  •,  and 
when  I  view  his  Villa  (which  is  not  a  great 
Way  from  mine)  I  know  not  which  the  moft 
to  admire,  Curiuss  Moderation,  or  the  Cu- 


M.  Curius  Dentatus  was  Conful  of  Rome  three  Times, 
the  laft  of  which  was  274  Years  before  the  Birth  of  Chrifi. 
He  fubdued  the  Samnites  and  Sabines^  and  after  many  glorious 
Vidories,  in  Confequence  of  which  he  divided  forty  Acres  of 
Land  to  every  Citizen  of  Rome^  and  referved  only  the  fame 
^antity  to  himfelf ;  he  betook  himfelf  to  his  Country  Re¬ 
tirement,  alledging  that  he  was  unworthy  the  Name  of  a  Ro^ 
'man,  who  did  not  think  that  a  Sufficiency.  Cato  here  quotes 
him,  not  only  as  a  notable  Example  of  Frugality  and  Self- 
denial,  but  to  fhow  how  happily  and  innocently  People  may 
employ  their  Time  in  their  Old-Age. 
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ftom  of  thofe  Times.  As  Cur  ins  was  fitting 
by  his  Fire-fide,  the  Samnites  brought  and 
offered  him  a  large  Q^ntity  of  Gold,  which 
he  refufed  with  Difdain ;  telling  them,  that 
he  thought  it  no  Eixcellency  to  pofj'efs  Gold^  but  to 
govern  thofe  who  do  pojfefs  it.  Could  not  fuch 
a  Mind  as  that,  think  you,  make  Old-Age 
happy  ?  But  let  me  not  quit  the  Subjefl:  I  was 
upon,  a  Subjedl  fo  relative  to  my  own  Incli¬ 
nations.  Senators^  at  that  Time  of  Day,  (whofe 
very  Title  denotes  Old  Meii)  fpent  moft  of 
their  leifure  Hours  in  the  Country.  L, 
^indlius  Cincinnatus  was  at  plow,  when  the 
News  was  brought  him  that  he  was  chofen 
Didlator  1  and  by  his  Command  it  was,  that- 
C.  Servilius  Ahala  the  Vice-Di£lator  flew  Sp, 
Meelius  who  affedred  the  Power  of  a  King, 
as  well  as  the  Title  ;  Ciirius  alfo  was  fent  for 
from  his  Country  Farm,  to  take  his  Place  in 
the  Senate  ;  and  other  Old  Men^  who  had  a 
Right  to  lit  there  i  from  v/hence  it  came  to 
pafs,  that  thofe  Officers  who  were  fent  to 

^  Spurius  Maliui  was  a  Gentleman  of  the  Equeftrian  Or¬ 
der  YciRome',  and  being  ambitious  to  become  King  thereof, 
he  made  himfelf  popular,  and  beloved  of  the  meaner  Sort  of 
People,  by  diftributing  a  large  Quantity  of  Corn  amongll 
them,  in  a  Time  of  Famine.  The  Senate,  being  apprehen- 
fiv'e  of  his  Defigns  by  his  haughty  Condudl,  created  ^  Cm- 
cinnatus  Dictator,  who  {^ntSer<vilius  Ahaia^  the  Mafter  of  the 
Horfe,  to  cite  Malius  to  appear  before  him  immediately  j  but 
inftead  of  obeying  that  Order,  he  began  to  head  the  People 
he  had  got  under  his  Command ;  whereupon  Servilius  ran 
him  through  the  Body  with  his  Sword,  in  which  he  was 
juftified  by  the  Senate. 
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fetch  them,  had  the  Name  of  Vi  at  ores.  Can 
therefore  their  Old-jlge  be  unhappy,  who 
have  the  Opportunity  of  amufing  and  em¬ 
ploying  themfelves  with  Agriculture  ?  In  my 
Opinion,  no  Life  can  furpafs  it  in  Happi- 
nefs ;  not  only  in  the  Employment  (for  the 
Tillage  and  various  Culture  of  Land  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  a  falutary  Occupation  for  all  Men) 
but  for  Delight^  Plenty,  and  Fullnefs  of  all 
Things,  neceflary  for  the  Support  of  Man¬ 
kind,  and  Service  of  the  immortal  Gods ; 
and  feeing  thefe  Things  require  it,  let  us  be 
good  Friends  at  laid  with  Pleafurej  though  I 
have  faid  fo  much  againft  it.  The  careful 
and  induftrious  Hufbandman  has  his  Cellar 
always  ftored  with  Wine,  Oil,  and  other 
Provilions,  that  his  Farm  affords ;  he  has 
Plenty  of  Pork,  Venifon,  Lamb,  Poultry, 
Milk,  Cheefe,  and  Honey.  The  Farmers 
call  a  Garden  their  other  Storehoufe  which 
furnifhes  fo  many  Things  that  are  ufeful  in  a 
Family  ^  and  then  at  leifure  Hours,  the 
Countryman  diverts  himfelf  with  Shooting 
and  Hunting,  What  need  have  I  to  fpeak  of 
the  Greennefs  of  Meadows,  of  the  Arrange- 
ment  of  Trees,  and  the  beautiful  Appear¬ 
ance  of  Vineyards  and  Olive-Groves  ?  To  be 
fhort,  nothing  can  be  more  ufeful  nor  more 
agreeable,  than  a  little  Farm  well  managed; 
for  the  Enjoyment  of  which  Old-Age  is  no 

*  In  the  Original  it  is,  Succidiam  alteraf?!^  (i.  e.)  the  other 
Flitch,  or  Side  of  Bacon, 

Hinder- 
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HInderance,  but  rather  an  Invitation  and  Al¬ 
lurement  thereto.  For  where  can  Perfons  in 
Years  warm  themfelves  better  in  the  Sun,  or 
by  a  good  Fire-fide  ?  or  more  healthfully  en¬ 
joy  cool  Breezes  and  refrigerating  Shades  ? 
Let  young  Men  then  have  their  Arms,  Horfes, 
Spears,  Clubs,  Balls,  and  divert  themfelves 
with  Swimming  and  Courling ;  and  of  the 
various  Sorts  of  Games,  we  Old  Men  may 
well  be  allowed  to  play  at  Dice  or  Back  Gam¬ 
mon^  but  that  is  juft  as  People  like  5  for  Old- 
Age  may  make  itfelf  very  happy,  without  any 
fuch  Paftimes. 


SECT.  XVI. 

E  NO  P  HO  N's  y  Writings  abound 


with  very  ufeful  Inftrudlions  on  vari¬ 
ous  Subjedls.  I  would  advife  you,  Toung 
Gentlemen^  to  read  them  over  carefully,  as  I 


y  Xenophon  the  Athenian  was  a  Difciple  of  Socrates,  and  an 
intimate  Friend  of  Cyrus  the  Younger,  whom  he  accompanied 
in  his  Expedition  into  Perjla  again (t  his  Brother  Artaxerxes, 
where  Cyrus  was  defeated  and  killed ;  and  Xenophon  at  the 
flead  of  ten  thoufand  Greeks,  made  that  celebrated  Retreat, 
of  which  he  himfelf  has  writ  the  Hiftory.  Xenophon  was  not 
only  a  brave  General,  but  a  wife  Philolopher  and  exadl 
Hiftorian.  Pully,  however,  in  his  firft  Epiftle  to  his  Brother 
Quintus,  intimates,  that  Xenophons  Book,  iiititled  The  Educa^ 
tion  of  Cyrus,  is  not  written  according  to  the  Truth  that  is  re¬ 
quired  in  Hiftory,  but  is  rather  compofed  as  a  Model  of 
Princely  Manners  and  Government.  Xenophon  died  in  his 
Retiremeht  at  Corinth,  after  having  written  many  Books 
{Diogenes  Laertius  fays  about  forty)  being  about  ninety  Years 
of  Age. 


underftand 
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underftand  you  do.  How  copious  is  he  in  the 
Praifes  of  Agriculture,  in  that  Book,  where 
he  treats  of  the  Management  of  Country  Af¬ 
fairs,  that  is  intitled  Oeconomicus  ?  And  to 
give  you  to  underftand,  that  he  thought  it 
no  lelfening  to  regal  Dignity  to  look  after 
a  Country  Farm,  he  introduces  Socrates^  in 
that  Book,  telling  Critohulus  that  Cyrus  * 
the  Younger^  King  of  Ferjia^  was  as  excellent 
for  his  Genius,  as  glorious  in  his  Empire ; 
and  that  when  Lyfander  the  Lacedcemoniany 
a  Perfon  of  great  Virtue,  came  to  him  to 


2  Critohulus  was  the  Son  of  CritOy  Socrates^  intimate 
Friend  j  Critohulus  had  three  Brothers,  as  Diogenes  Laertius 
tells  us,  to  wit,  HermogeneSy  CteJip-puSy  and  EpigeneSy  who  were 
all  the  Difciples  of  Socratesy  who  flourilhed  about  450  Years 
before  thp  Birth  of  Chrift. 

»  The  Cyrus  here  fpoken  of,  is  different  from  him  whom  I 
mentioned  in  a  foregoing  Note  in  Page  30.  This  Cyrus  the 
Younger,  as  he  is  ufually  called,  was  the  youngeft  Son  of 
Darius  Nothusy  King  of  Perjiay  who  made  him  Governor  of 
his  Dominions  in  JJia-,  his  chief  Refidence  was  at  Sardis^ 
He  flourifhed  about  400  Years  before  the  Birth  of  Chrift. 

b  This  Lyfandery  to  whom  Cyrus  fhowed  himfelf  fo  affable 
and  courteous,  was  General  of  the  Lacedemonians y  to  whom 
Cyrus  gave  great  Affiftance,  in  their  War  with  the  Athenians. 
Paufanias  tells  us,  Lyfander  had  great  Virtues,  and  as  great 
Vices ;  but,  in  fumming  them  up  at  the  laft,  is  of  Opinion 
(notwithftanding  he  had  gained  many  glorious  Vidtories  for 
his  Countrymen)  that  his  Power  upon  the  whoje  was  more 
pernicious  than  beneficial  to  the  Lacedemonians,  He  was 
killed  in  a  Battle  near  Haliartusy  a  City  in  Bceotiay  where 
Paufanias  fays,  his  Tomb  was  remaining  in  his  Time,  njix. 
about  the  Middle  of  the  fecond  Century.  Corn.  Nepos  gives 
him  this  fatirical  Encomium  ;  Magnam  reliquit  fui  famajn  ma~ 
gis  FelicitatCy  quam  Virtute  partam. 

Sardis  % 
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Sardis  '"y  and  brought  him  Prefents  from  his 
Allies,  he  fliowed  himfelf  courteous  and  af¬ 
fable  to  Lyfander  in  all  Things,  but  particu¬ 
larly  he  led  him  into  a  Field,  that  was  well 
fenced  about,  and  neatly  planted  j  and,  as 
Lyfander  could  not  forbear  taking-  Notice, 
how  tall  and  ftraight  the  Trees  were,  fet  in 
a  regular  ^inciincial  Order  of  the  Ground 
cultivated  and  improved  to  the  beft  Advan¬ 
tage,  and  the  Fragrancy  of  the  Smell  that  was 
wafted  from  the  Flowers,  he  faid,  he  did  not 
only  admire  the  Labour y  but  alfo  the  Inge- 

c  Sardis  was  once  the  capital  City  of  Lydia  in  Jfia^  and  the 
royal  Seat  of  the  famous  rich  Croefus,  Cyrus  the  Elder  took 
it  from  Crasfus,  and  added  it  to  the  Perjian  Empire.  The 
Manner  of  Cyrus's  taking  Sardis,  and  his  Converfation  with 
Croefus,  is  related  at  large,  in  Xenophotis  7th  Book  T>e  Cyri 
Injiitutione,  This  City  was  fituate  near  the  River  PaSiolus,  at 
the  Foot  of  Mount  Pmolus.  Here  Cyrus  the  Younger  had  his 
Refidence  as  Governor  of  JJia,  when  Lyfander  had  this  Con¬ 
ference  with  him  in  his  Gardens,  which  is  here  recited  by 
Cato. 

fheincunx  is  a  Term  derived  from  the  Latin  Word  quin- 
que,  fi<ve and  it  denotes  the  Figure  of  a  Plantation  of  Trees 
difpofed  in  feveral  Rows  in  Length  and  Breadth  in  fuch  a 
Manner,  that  the  hrft  Tree  of  the  fecond  Row  commences  in 
the  Centre  of  the  Square,  formed  by  the  two  firft  Trees  of 
the  f rft  Row,  and  the  two  firft  of  the  third  Row,  thus ; 
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7iuity  of  him,  who  laid  out  and  contrived  all 
thefe  Things.  To  which  Cyrus  anfwered,  It 
was  I  myl'elf  who  laid  the  Plan  of  the  whole, 
and  marked  out  the  Particulars  3  nay,  many 
of  thefe  Trees  were  fet  by  my  own  Hands. 
On  which,  Lyfander  viewing  his  purple 
Robe,  and  the  other  Parts  of  his  Drefs, 
trimmed  with  Gold  and  adorned  with  Jewels, 
after  the  Manner  of  the  Per/ianSj  faid,  O  Cy¬ 
rus^  well  may  People  fay  thou  art  a  happy 
Priuce^  feeing  thou  art  equally  wealthy  and 
wife.  This  Kind  of  Wealth  we  Old  Men 
may  enjoy,  for  Age  does  not  hinder  us  from 
profecuting  thefe  rural  Studies  to  our  very  laft 
Moments.  I  have  been  informed,  that  Mar^ 
cus  Valerius  Corvinus  lived  till  he  was  an 
hundred  Years  old ;  and  that  he  employed 
himfelf  to  the  laft,  in  tillino;  and  cultivatina: 
his  Ground.,  Between  his  firft  and  fixth 
Confulate  there  were  fix  and  forty  Years  ;  fo 
that  what  Date  of  Time  our  Anceftors  reck¬ 
oned  the  Beginning  of  Old-Age^  fo  many 
Years  did  he  enjoy  the  Honours  of  the  State  ; 
and  the  laft  Stage  of  his  Life  was  happier 

^  Marcus  Valerius  Cor^vinus^  was  a  Military  Tribune  in  the 
Roman  Army ;  he  obtained  this  Sirname  of  Cor^hius,  becaufe 
in  an  Engagement  with  a  gigantic  Gaut  a  Raven  (which  in 
Latin  is  called  Corpus)  came  and  fettled  upon  his  Helmet,  and 
flapped  and  beat  his  Antagonift  with  his  Wings  and  Claws  in 
fuch  a  Manner,  that  Valerius  overcame  him  and  flew  him.  He 
gained  this  Victory,  A.  Gellius  tells  us,  in  the  four  hundredth 
and  fifth  Year  after  the  Building  of  the  City  of  Romey  which 
was  349  Years  before  the  Birth  of  Chrift. 


than 
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than  his  middle  Years,  as  he  was  then  in- 
vefled  with  more  Authority,  and  had  lefs 
Pains  to  take ;  for  a  refpedlable  Authority  is 
the  Crown  of  Old-Age,  What  an  Authority 
had  L,  Cceciliiis  Metellus  And  Atilius  Ca- 
latimis  s  ftill  greater  ;  on  whom  was  beftowed 
this  fingular  Eulogy,  ‘That  many  Nations 
agreed^  that  he  was  a  mof  excelleitt  Man ;  you 
know  the  whole  of  his  Epitaph,  as  it  is  en¬ 
graved  on  his  Monument;  he  might  well, 
therefore,  be  called  a  Man  of  great  Autho¬ 
rity,  in  whofe  Praifes  all  agreed.  What  a 
brave  Man  was  P.  CraJfuSy  lately  Pontifex 
Maximus  ?  and  M.  Lepidus  whom  we  have 
feen  invefted  with  the  fame  Dignity  ?  What 
fhall  I  fay  of  Paullus,,  or  of  Africanus,,  or  of 
Maximus^  whom  I  fpoke  of  above  ?  Whofe 

^  This  L.  Ca-cilius  Metellus  was  Conful  of  Rome.,  for  the 
firfl;  Time,  247  Years  before  the  Birth  of  Chrift.  He  de¬ 
feated  Afdrubal,  General  of  the  Carthaginia7is,  near  Palermo 
in  Sicily ;  in  which  Battle,  he  killed  26  of  Afdruhal\  Ele¬ 
phants,  and  took  104  alive,  with  which  he  graced  his  Tri¬ 
umph  at  Rome.  This  Metellus  is  fpoken  of  above  (in  the 
ninth  Sedlion  of  this  Book)  as  one  that  enjoyed  a  vigorous  Old- 

s  Atilius  Calatinus  was  Conful  in  Rome  258  Years  before 
the  Birth  of  Chrift.  It  was  doubtlefs  for  the  great  Services 
he  had  done  for  the  Commonv/ealth,  in  fubduing  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians,  that  he  merited  the  great  Praifes,  that,  as  Cato  tells 
Scipio  and  Leelius  here,  were  fo  univerfally  beftowed  upon 
him. 

h  The  Lepidus  here  fpoken  of,  is  fuppofed  to  be  M.  AEmi- 
lius  Lepidus,  who  was  Conful  of  Rome  for  the  firft  Time,  187 
Years  before  the  Birth  of  Chrift  ;  and  fome  Time  after  was 
made  Pontifex  Maximus,  in  which  Office  he  behaved  with 
Honour  and  Dignity,  as  we  fee  it  is  here  intimated. 

Authority 
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Authority  did  not  only  conlift  in  their  Com^ 
mands^  but  even  in  their  iSods,  Old-Age  that 
is  thus  refpeded,  has  fo  much  Honour  and 
Authority,  that  all  the  Pleafures  of  Toiith  are 
not  to  be  compared  therewith. 


SECT.  XVII. 

t 

BU  T  in  all  that  I  have  fald,  I  would 
have  you  obferve,  that  I  commend  and 
extol  only  that  Old-Age^  that  is  founded  up¬ 
on  the  Morals,  and  prudent  Condudl  of  a 
fore-paft  Life  ^  for,  as  I  once  afferted  with 
the  Applaufe  of  my  Audience,  Phat  Old-Age 
is  miferable^  that  fands  in  need  of  Oratory  to 
defend  it for  it  is  not  grey  Hairs  and  Wrinkles 
merely,  that  can  command  Authority  and 
Refped: ;  but  that  is  the  happy  Confequence 
of  a  former  Life  fpent  in  honourable  Em¬ 
ploys.  Nay,  there  are  many  Things,  that 
ieem  of  fmall  Moment,  that  are  yet  honour¬ 
able  in  themfelves,  viz,  to  be  faluted  by  In¬ 
feriors  ;  to  be  applied  to ;  to  have  the  Way 
given  you  3  to  fee  People  rife  ,up  to  you  at 
entering  into  a  Room ;  to  be  fent  for  ;  to  be 
conducted  Home  >  and  to  be  confulted  in  Af- 
fairs  of  Confequence  ;  which  Things  amongft 
us,  and  in  all  civil  and  well  regulated  States, 
are  mofh  exadtly  obferved.  Lyfander  the 
hacedczmonian^  whom  I  have  been  fpeaking 

of. 
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» of,  ufed  to  fay,  that  Sparta  ^  nsoas  the  mojl 
honourable  and  happy  Repdence  of  Old-Age ;  for 
greater  Refpedt  and  Homage  were  no  where 
paid  to  Pcrfons  in  Years,  than  amongft  the 
Lacedaemonians,  It  is  recorded,  that  once  at 
the  Exhibition  of  a  Play  at  Athens^  a  certain 
venerable  old  Gentleman  came  into  the  croud- 
ed  Theatre,  and  none  amongft  all  his  Fellow- 
Citizens  would  give  him  a  Place ;  but  turning 
to  that  Part  where  the  Laceda^monia?2S  fat,  Vv'ho 
were  there  attending  their  Ambaffadors,  they 
all  rofe  up  with  one  Accord,  and  made  Room 
for  him  to  fit  down,  which  occafioned  a  great 
clapping  in  the  Houfe  ;  and  thereupon  one  of 
the  Lacedcernonians  made  this  Remark,  Lkaf 
the  Athenians  knew  very  well  what  was  right,, 
but  did  not  care  to  pradlife  it.  There  are  many 
excellent  Rules  obferved  in  our  College  of 
Augurs  ^ ;  and  particularly  in  this  very  Ar¬ 
ticle 

i  Sparta  and  Lacedaemon  are  the  Names  of  one  and  the  fame 
City,  though  the  former  is  the  more'ancient  of  the  two.  It 
is  htuate  on  the  Borders  of  the  River  Eurctas  in  Laconia  (now 
a  Part  cf  the  Morea)  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  built  (about  i  500 
Years  before  the  Birth  of  Chrift)  by  Lacedaemon,  who  called 
it  Sparta  after  the  Name  of  his  Wife.  The  Inhabitants  of  this 
City  were  a  long  Time  remarkable  for  their  exaft  Difciplme 
in  Life  and  Manners ;  and  young  People  in  particular,  were 
trained  up  to  fb.ow  great  Refpeit  and  Honour  to  the  Aged  ; 
which  occafioned  the  proverbial  Speech,  In  fola  Sparta  ex~ 
pedit  fenefcere  ;  which  amounts  to  much  the  fame  Thing  that 
CoJo  fays  here,  that  Sparta  is  the  happy  E^ejidence  of  Old-Age. 
The  prefent  Name  of  Sparta  is  Mijitra,  which,  with  the 
Country  round  about,  is  now  fubjedl  to  the  Lurks. 

^  Augurs  were  one  of  the  eight  religious  Orders,  which,  as 
Dionyjius  HalicarnaJJfeus  tells  us,  in  his  Roman  Antiouities,  were 

indituted 
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tide  I  am  upon ;  He  that  is  the  oldeft  amongil 
us  has  the  greateft  Privilege  of  Speech  ;  and 
the  fenior  Augurs  are  preferred,  not  only  to 
all  Magiftrates,  but  even  to  fuch  as  are  of 
Confular  Dignity.  What  Pleafures  of  the 
Body  then,  are  to  be  compared  with  thefe 
Rewards  of  an  authoritative  Old-Age  ?  Which 
they  that  make  a  right  Ufe  of,  feem  to  me  to 
be  like  thofe  Adi  or  who  have  gone  through 
every  Scene  with  Applaufe,  and  have  crown¬ 
ed  the  laft  Adi  with  Glory  to  themfelves,  and 
Pleafure  to  the  Spedlators.  But  Old  Men^  it  is 
faid,  are  peevifi^  fretful^  given  to  Fajjlon^  hard 


inftituted  (though  the  Art  was  in  Ufe  in  the  Time  of  Romulus 
and  before)  by  Numa  Pcmpilius^  the  fecond  King  of  Rome. 
Their  Office  was  to  interpret  Omens,  and  give  Counfel  in 
private  or  public  Affairs,  from  Obfervations  made  principally 
from  the  Flight  of  Birds,  and  fometimes  from  their  Jinging  or 
eating.  Their  College  at  firil:  confided  but  of  three  Perlons, 
but  afterwards  their  Number  was  augmented  to  nine,  and  at 
lad  to  fifteen.  It  feems  very  drange,  that  fo  wife  and  un- 
derdanding  a  Man  as  Fully  was,  ffiould  fpeak  fo  often  in  his 
Works,  of  the  Ufe,  Dignity,  and  Sacrednefs  of  the  Augural 
Difcipline ;  and  that  fo  great  a  Deference  ffiould  all  along  be 
paid  to  the  Decifions  of  thofe  Men,  by  the  nvifejl,  and  even 
the  m.0^  ponverful  among  the  Romans.  One  cannot  fuppofe  it 
to  have  been  a  political  “Juggle^  without  acculing  the  mod 
noble  and  virtuous  amongd  them  of  the  deeped  Hypocrify, 
for  the  Space  of  feven  hundred  Years.  Nothing,  I  think, 
but  the  Force  of  implicit  Belief  could  make  them  give  Credit 
to  fo  fenfelefs  an  Art ;  and  nothing  but  a  blind  Obedience  to  a 
fuppofed  facred  Authority,  could  make  them  fubmit  to  it’s 
Decifions.  We  may  fee  by  this,  how  neceffary  it  is  to  guard 
againd  thofe  two  notorious  Seducers,  mplicit  Faith  and  blind 
Obedience,  and  in  all  Things  to  take.  Reafon  to  our  Aid  ;  which, 
accompanied  with  an  honed  fincere  Intention,  will  conduce 
vadly  to  our  Prcfervation  from  civil  and  religious  Slavery. 


to 
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to  be  pleafedy  and  very  often  covetous,  Thefe 
are  not  the  Faults  of  Old-Age^  but  of  depraved 
Morals  5  and  yet  Peevifhnefs,  and  thofe  other 
bad  Q^lities  I  have  mentioned,  may  admit 
of  fome  Excufe  in  Old  Men  ^  not  that  I  ap¬ 
prove  of  them,  but  becaufe  they  think  they 
are  difregarded,  defpifed,  or  made  Game  of 
by  the  younger  Sort  %  belides,  as  they  grow 
weak  and  feeble,  they  are  fhocked  at  every 
little  Offence.  Yet  thefe  Things  are  much 
foftened,  and  appear  lefs  in  Perfons  of  a  good 
natural  Difpofition  and  a  generous  Education ; 
and  we  fee  that  Difference  in  Life,  as  well 
as  upon  the  Stage,  that  there  is  between  the 
two  Brothers  \  in  the  Adelphi  of  Tderence ; 

how 


1  The  two  Charaflers  here  alluded  to,  are  thofe  of  Mitio 
and  Demea,  in  Terence  2,  Play  intitled  Adelphi,  or  The  Brothers. 
But  I  think  a  wife  and  virtuous  Man,  would  chufe  neither  of 
them  to  regulate  his  Condudl  by.  Demea,  the  Father,  is  re- 
prefented  as  a  Perfon  of  a  harfh  and  niggardly  Difpofition, 
that  keeps  his  Son  to  hard  Labour,  coarfe  Fare,  and  a  narrow 
Allowance  for  Expences,  tho’  he  was  of  Circumflances  to  have 
done  much  better  for  him  ;  which  to  be  fure,  was  a  blameable 
Conduct  in  every  Refpeft  ;  and  yet  Mitio,  with  all  his  good 
Nature,  was  much  more  blameable,  to  give  his  adopted  Son 
fuch  a  licentious  Liberty  as  he  did.  For  though  he  has  fine 
moral  Sentences  in  his  Mouth,  as.  It  is  better  to  keep  Youth  in 
Anxje  by  Reafoning  and  gentle  Methods,  than  by  Terror  and  Stripes, 
&c.  yet,  to  indulge  a  young  Fellow  in  his  outrageous  Fro- 
licks,  in  violating  all  the  Rules  of  Modefty,  Temperance, 
and  Decency,  is  rather  to  be  attributed  to  a  very  ‘vicious 
Tajie,  than  to  the  Effed;  of  Good  Nature  and  a  mild  Difpofi¬ 
tion.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  there  is  a  Way  to  obtain  the 
Degree  of  a  fine  Gentleman,  without  going  through  a  Courfe 
of  rakifh  Principles.  And  a  Mafler  of  auflere  Virtue,  is,  in 
my  Opinion,  preferable,  to  give  Inflruftion  and  Direftion  to 

F  young 
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how  doggedly  crofs  is  one,  and  how  com- 
plaifant  is  the  other !  Thus  every  Age,  like 
ibrne  Wines,  does  not  turn  four  as  it  grows 
old.  I  like,  indeed,  an  Old  Man  ftiould  have 
Gravity,  and,  as  in  all  other  Things,  juft  a 
quantum  fufficit^  but  a  fournefs  of  Temper  be¬ 
comes  nobody.  I  cannot  comprehend,  in¬ 
deed,  why  the  Aged^  of  all  People,  fliould 
be  covetous  ^  for  can  any  Thing  be  more 

abfurd 


young  People,  by  much  to  one  of  a  rukious  "Eafinefs  and  Com- 
plaifance;  the  firfe,  indeed,  may  four  their  Tempers,  but  the 
latter  will  be  a  Means  of  corrupting  their  Morals, 

Co^etouf7iefs  in  Old-Age,  which  Cato  fays  he  cannot  tell 
what  to  make  of,  or  comprehend,  isN  yet  fo  common  in  the 
World,  that  where  one  Old  Man  is  free  from  it,  I  believe 
there  are  ten  that  it  gets  the  Mailer  of.  To  fee  a  Man  borne 
down  with  the  Weight  of  Years,  labouring  under  many  In¬ 
firmities,  with  all  his  Senfes  giving  Way  to  the  Decay  of  Na¬ 
ture,  eager  in  accumulating  Riches,  or  fordidly  parfimonious, 
2S  a  detejiahle  Figure ;  efpecially  v/here  a  Man  is  doing  this  (as 
is  too  often  the  Cafe)  for  rakiih  and  extravagant. Heirs ;  or  if 
he  has  no  Children,  can't  be  prevailed  upon  to  feed  the 
Hungry,  or  cloath  the  Naked,  or  put  fome  diftant  poor  Re¬ 
lations  into  a  comfortable  Way  of  Bufinefs  for  their  Sub- 
fiilance  in  his  Life-time;  but  will  rather  leave  a  great  Heap 
of  Wealth  to  be  difpofed  of  (he  is  not  certain  how)  after  his 
Deceafe  ;  and  yet  there  are  fuch  Perfons,  who  are  pretending 
to  be  the  Difciples  of  the  Founder  of  the  Chriftian  Religion, 
whofe  Precepts  have  a  quite  different  Tendency ;  fuch  as, 
Fake  heed,  aiid  hensoare  of  Conjetoufnefs  ;  Lay  not  up  for  your- 
felnjes  Freafure  upon  Earth  ;  Fake  no  Fhought  for  the  Morroiv, 
SiC.  Cato,  though  a  Heathen  in  fuch  a  Man’s  Opinion,  by 
following  the  pure  Dictates  of  Nature,  had  a  much  better  No¬ 
tion  ;  and  thinks  nothing  can  be  more  abfurd,  than  for  a  Man 
to  increafe  his  Viatiemn,  the  nearer  he  comes  to  his  Journey’s 
End ;  which,  if  the  covetous  Mifer  would  attend  to,  he  mufl 
fee  how  he  unchriflians  himfelf,  by  his  hoarding,  penurious 
Way  of  living.  Now,  by  Way  of  Contrail,  let  us  fuppofe 

a  Per- 
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abfurd,  than  to  lay  in  the  greater  Store  of 
Provifion,  the  nearer  we  come  to  our  Jour¬ 
ney’s  End  ? 


SECT.  XVIIL 

TH  E  fourth  and  laft'  Thing  that  is 
charged  upon  Old-Age^  as  making  it 
anxious  and  uneafy,  is  the  ?iear  Approach  of 
Deaths  which  cannot  be  far  from  Perfons  of 
a  great  Age.  O  unhappy  Old  Man,  -who  in 
the  Space  of  fo  many  Years,  has  not  learned 
not  to  fear  Death  !  Now  Death  has  nothing 
dreadful  in  it  ^  if  it  wholly  extinguifhes  the 

Soul ; 


a  Perfon  bleft  with  eafy  or  plentiful  Circumllances,  doing 
Good  to  his  Fellow-Creatures  in  every  Station  of  Life,  in 
Proportion  to  his  Knowledge  and  Ability ;  and  exerting  him- 
felf  with  the  greater  Benevolence,  as  he  draws  nearer  to  his 
final  Period  here,  what  a  beautiful  and  attradling  Figure  he 
makes !  He  who  reckons  it  his  Pleafure  to  diffufe  Joy  and 
Tranquillity  around  him,  by  giving  Counfel  to  the  Raw  and 
Unexperienced  in  Life,  encouraging  the  Weak  by  timely  Af- 
fiftances,  and  by  relieving  the  Neccffitous  and  Opprelfed  by 
his  Intereft  or  Bounty,  fuch  a  Man  will  have  to  fay  with 
yob.  The  BleJJing  of  him  that  ‘was  ready  to  'pertjh  came  upon  me, 
and  I  caufed  the  Wido'vj  s  Heart  to  fing  for  foy. 

n  T ully  feems  here,  and  in  feveral  other  Places  of  his  Writ¬ 
ings,  to  maintain  a  Theology  quite  different  from  that  which 
was  commonly  received  among  the  Romans.  For  he  afferts, 
that  the  Soul  is  either  extinguilhed  by  Death,  or  removed  to 
a  Seat  of  a  happy  Futurity  ;  and  that,  nihil  in^veniri  tertium, 
there  can  be  no  third  Condition.  This  is  allowing  of  future 
Rewards,  but  no  future  Punifhments.  But  according  to  the 
common  Theology,  upon  a  Suppofition  of  the  Soul’s  Exift- 
ence  after  Death,  there  was  an  Elyfum ; 

F  2 
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Soul ;  or  is  rather  to  be  wifhed  for,  if  it  car  . 
ries  it  to  a  Place  where  it  is  to  remain  eter¬ 
nally,  and  a  third  State  it  is  impoffible  to  de- 
vife.  What  therefore  has  a  Man  to  fear, 
that  is  either  to  be  nothing  after  Death,  or 
happy  after  Death  ?  And  no  Man,  though 
young,  can  be  fo  weak,  as  not  to  know,  that 
he  is  not  fure  he  fhall  live  till  Night.  Nay, 
a  middle  Age  has  many  more  Chances  for 
Death  than  ours  5  young  Men  are  more  fub- 

—  —  Plains f  njjhere  fmiling  IN ature  yields 

Perpetual  V ?rdure  thro"  the  Elyjian  Fields ; 

Luxuriant  Gro<ves^  <which  bloom  eternal  Spring, 

Where  happy  Souls  in  endlefs  Concerts  Jing.  Virg. 

for  the  Good  and  Pious ;  and  Tartarian,  ox  infernal  Y\ycL\^- 
ments, 

—  Where  they  ^various  Torments  find. 

Some  hung  in  Air,  and  fome  exposed  to  Wind ; 

Some  plung'd  in  Water,  others  thrown  in  Fire, 

Till  all  the  Drofis  and  Rufi  of  Sin  expire,  Virg. 

for  the  Wicked  and  Impious.  The  Roman  Poets  abound  with 
thefe  Notions.  But  Tully  laughs  at  this  Dodlrine,  and  treats 
it  with  Contempt  in  many  Parts  of  his  Works.  In  the  firll 
Book  of  his  Tufculan  ^uefiions,  having  enumerated  the  dread¬ 
ful  Terrors  and  Tortures  of  what  we  call  Hell,  he  makes  one 
of  his  Difputants  in  the  Dialogue  fay,  Can  you  think  me  fuch  a 
doating  Fool,  that  I  can  belie’ve  thofe  Things  P  the  mere  Figments 
of  Poets  and  Painters  ?  With  a  good  deal  more  to  the  fame 
Purpofe,  in  the  fame  Book.  But,  whatever  Tally's  private 
Opinion  might  be  in  this  Cafe,  diftributive  Juftice,  and  the 
Nature  of  Things,  require  Punijhments  as  well  as  Renxards, 
both  here  and  hereafter,  fuppoling  we  had  no  Affurances 
thereof  from  dinoine  Revelation.  They  are  the  Bafis  of  all 
well  regulated  States  in  this  World,  and  there  is  the  greateft 
Peafon  to  believe,  they  will  be  finally  adjufted  in  the  next. 

jedl 
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jed  to  fudden  Diftempers,  which  are  the 
moft  dangerous,  and  are  cured  with  greater 
Difficulty,  and  thus  few  arrive  at  Old-Age ; 
were  it  not  fo,  Men  would  live  with  more 
Care  and  Circumfpedtion.  Underftanding, 
Reafon,  and  Counfel,  are  in  Old  Men  ,  and 
were  it  not  for  them,  there  would  be  no  good 
Government  of  public  Affairs.  But  to  return 
to  approaching  Death  5  why  ffiould  that  be 
reckoned  one  of  the  Inconveniencies  of  Old- 
Age^  feeing  it  is  as  ^common  to  Youth  ?  Of 
this  I  was  forrdwfully  convinced,  by  the 
Death  of  my  own  hopeful  Son,  and  your  two 
Brothers,  Scipio^  who  were  advancing  to  the 
higheft  Dignities  in  the  Commonwealth.  Death 
is  common  to  every  Age.  Buf^  they  fay,  a 
young  Man  hopes  he  may  live  a  long  while ^  but 
an  Old- Man  cannot  hope  fo.  That  is  a  vain 
and  fooliffi  Hope.  For  what  can  be  more 
ftupid,  than  to  take  uncertain  Things  for 
certain,  falfe  for  true  ?  but^  fay  they, 
the  Old  Man  cannot  even  have  the  Pleafure  of 
fuch  a  Hope ;  that  is  then  fo  much  a  better' 
Condition  than  that  of  the  young  Man,  as 
he  is  in  the  Poffeffion  of  what  the  other  can 
only  hope  for.  The  one  deiires  a  long  Life, 
the  other  has  it.  But,  O  you  celeftial  Powers ! 
what  is  there  in  a  Man’s  Life  that  can  be  called 
lo72g  ?  Set  the  moff  extenfive  Period  3  fuppofe 
Men  could  live  to  the  Age  of  the  King  of 
the  TdarteJJians^  for  Fliftory  informs  us,  that 

F  3  one 
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one  Arganthonim  ^  of  Tarfeffiis  near  CadiZj 
reigned  there  eighty  Tears ^  and  lived  to  the 
Age  of  one  htmdred  and  twenty.  But  nothing, 
in  my  Opinion,  can  properly  be  faid  to  be  of 
long  Continuance,  that  has  an  End  ^  when 
that  is  come,  all  the  intermediate  Space  is  like 
a  Blank.  Nothing  remains  but  a  Man’s  vir¬ 
tuous  and  good  Aftions.  Hours,  Days, 
Months,  and  Years,  Aide  on  5  the  Time  that 
is  paft  cannot  be  recalled,  and  what  is  to  come 
is  all  uncertain,  Every  Man  ought  to  be  fa- 
tisfied  with  the  Pittance  of ‘Time  allotted  for 
his  Exiftence  in  this  World.  A  Comedy  is 
not  adled  from  the  Beginning  to  the  End  by 
one  Perfon ;  it  is  enough  if  he  perform  his 
Part  in  every  Scene  where  he  appears  with 
Approbation,  neither  would  a  wife  Man  ftay 
to  hear  the  laft  Plaudit.  The  fhorteft  Space 
of  Time  that  we  enjoy,  is  fufficient  for  a  good 
and  virtuous  Life ;  and  if  that  Time  be  pro¬ 
longed  to  us,  we  have  no  more  Occafion  to 
be  forry  for  it,  than  Hujhafidmen  have  to  fee 
the  fweet  and  agreeable  Spring  Seafon  paffed 
over,  and  that  Summer  and  Autumn  are  come. 

s 

®  Arganthonius  was  King  of  Tarteyfiis,  a  City  of  Spain, 
called  alfo  anciently  Cartheia,  or  Carteia,  near  the  Streights 
of  Gibraltar.  He  is  faid  here  to  have  lived  to  the  Age  of 
1 20  Years.  Herodotus  zxid.  Valerius  Maximus  fay  the  fame. 
But  Anacreon  extends  his  Age  to  150  Years  ;  and  Silius  Ita- 
licus  to  ter  denos  decies  Annos  (i.  e.)  to  300  Years.  The  two 
laft  Authors  are  Poets,  and  therefore  their  Accounts  are  the 
lefs  to  be  depended  upon.  The  modern  Name  of  Vartejfus  is 
Algezira. 


For 
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'  For  the  Spring  is  an  Emblem  of  a  Man 
growing  to  his  full  Strength,  that  promifes 
Fruit  hereafter,  and  the  following  Years  are 
as  an  Harveft  for  the  reaping  of  that  Fruit  5 
and  the  Fruit  of  Old-Age  is  (as  I  often  fay) 
the  Stock  and  Remembrance  of  good  Things 
already  acquired.  All  Things  that  are  done 
according  to  Nature,  may  be  reckoned  good  ; 
and  what  is  more  according  to  Nature  than 
for  Old  Men  to  die  ?  This  happens  fometimes 
to  young  Men,  contrary  to  the  Reliftance  and 
Struggles  of  Nature.  So  that  when  young 
Men  die,  it  is  as  if  a  blazing  Fire  were  fud- 
denly  extinguilhed  by  a  great  Quantity  of 
Water  poured  upon  it;  but  Old  Men  die  like 
a  Fire,  that  goes  gently  out  of  it’s  own  Ac¬ 
cord  for  Want  of  Fuel.  And  as  Apples  when 
they  are  green,  require  to  be  pulled  from  the 
Tree  by  Force,  but  when  full  ripe  fall  of 
themfelves;  fo  Life  is,  as  it  were,  wrefted 
from  young  Men,  whereas  Old  Men  yield  it 
up  fpontaneoufly.  Death  to  me,  as  I  approach 
nearer  to  it,  feems  as  pleafurable  as  if  I  faw 
hand^  and  were  juft  going  into  Forty  after  a 
long  and  tedious  Voyage. 


SECT. 
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SECT,  XIX. 

TO  every  other  Stage  of  Life  there  is 
a  certain  Period,  but  to  Old-Age  we 
can  fix  none ;  he  therefore  makes  a  right  Ufe 
of  it,  who  fteadily  performs  the  Duties  there^ 
of,  without  any  Fear  of  approaching  Death  ; 
from  whence  it  is  that  Old-Age  is  more  daunts 
lefs,  and  not  fo  timorous  as  Youth.  On  this 
was  grounded  Solon  ^  Anfwer  to  Pifijiratus  p 
the  Tyrant,  who  when  he  afkgd  him,  what 
he  trujied  to^  that  he  rejijied  him  fo  boldly  ?  Re¬ 
plied,  Po  his  Old-Age,  However,  that  End 
of  Life  feems  the*  mofi;  natural  and  agreeable, 
when  a  Man  enjoying  his  perfedl  UnderJfiand- 
ing  and  Senfes,  Nature  diflblves  her  own 
Work,  which  fhe  at  firfl:  put  together.  As 
he  that  builds  a  Ship  or  an  Houfe,  can  the 
mofi:  readily  take  it  to  Pieces  5  fo  the  fame 
Nature  that  framed  Man,  can  diflTolve  him 


P  This  Pijt/Iratus,  to  whom  Solon  made  that  bold  Anfwer, 
was  an  Athenian ;  who,  after  he  had  done  great  Services  for 
the  Republic  at  the  taking  of  the  liland  of  Saiamis,  made  him- 
felf  abfolute  in  Athens ;  thofe  who  obtained  the  fovereign 
Power  in  that  City  by  illegal  Methods,  as  Pifijiratus  did, 
Vvere  called  Tyrants.  Pijijiratus  is  reprefented  as  a  Perfon  of 
great  Eloquence,  a  Favourer  of  Learning  and  learned  Men  ; 
and  was  the  firfl:  who  fet  up  a  public  Library  in  Athens.  But 
an  unjufl:  Ambition,  and  the  Love  of  unreafonable  Power, 
fpoiled  all  his  good  Qualities ;  fo  dangerous  a  Thing  it  is  tQ 
give  into  the  Excefs  of  any  darling  Pajpon  f 


v/ith 
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with  the  greateft  Eafe,  and  in  the  heft  Man¬ 
ner.  Whatever  is  lately  glued  together,  is 
hard  to  be  pulled  to  Pieces,  but  when  very 
old  is  eafily  disjointed.  The  fhort  Remains 
of  Life  therefore,  ought  neither  to  he  eagerly 
coveted  after  by  aged  Perfons,  nor  fhortened 
by  unlawful  Means.  Pythagoras  forbids 
Men  to  quit  the  Guard  and  Station  of  Life 
they  are  placed  in^  without  their  General's 
Leave ;  that  is,  without  the  Permiffion  of 
God,  who  gave  them  Being.  And  it  was 
a  Saying  of  the  wife  Solon ^  that  he  de- 
fired  his  Death  might  be  celebrated  by  the 
Grief  and  Tears  of  his  Friends ;  he  meant, 
doubtlefs,  that  his  Friends  fhould  love,  and 
pay  a  Refpeft  to  his  Memory.  But  I  don’t 
know  but  that  Ennius's  Delire  was  more 
rational, 

And  when  Tm  bury  d^  let  me  have 

No  TearSy  no  Mourning  o'er  my  Grave, 

For  he  thought,  that  that  Death  ought  not 
to  be  lamented,  which  was  crowned  with 
Immortality.  So  long  as  Life  lafts,  which 
can  be  but  for  a  fhort  Time,  an  Old  Man  has 
the  Ufe  of  Senfe  and  Motion ;  but  after 
Death,  if  any  Senfe  remains,  ’tis  fuch  as  a 
Man  would  wilh  for.  But  it  is  the  beft  Way 
for  young  People  to  accuftom  themfelves  to 
meditate  upon,  and  not  to  be  afraid  of  Death  ; 
without  that,  they  can  never  be  eafy  in  th^ir 

Minds  i 
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Minds ;  for  we  muft  all  certainly  die,  and  we 
are  not  fare  but  that  it  may  be  this  very 
Day.  He  that  every  Moment  dreads 
proacbing  Deaths  what  an  uneafy  Life  muft 
he  lead  ?  But  I  think  I  need  not  dwell  long 
upon  this  Topic,  when  I  call  to  Mind,  not 
only  Brutus  who  was  killed  in  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  fave  his  Country ;  and  the  two  Deciiy 
who  fpurred  their  Horfes  to  a  voluntary 
Death  5  and  M,  Attilius  Regulus  h  who  went 

chearfully 


Q  Lucius  Junius  Brutus,  was  made  Conful  of  Rome  along 
with  L.  Tarquinius  Collatinus,  5 09  Years  before  the  Com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Chriftian  JEra..  He  was  a  Man  of  fuch 
fevere  Juhice,  and  had  fo  great  a  Regard  for  the  Honour  and 
Safety  of  his  Country,  that  finding  his  two  Sons  had  con- 
fpired  with  fome  others  of  the  young  Nobility,  to  bring  in 
the  Family  of  the  Tar  quins  again,  after  they  had  been  banifh- 
ed  from  Rome,  laying  afide  all  the  AlFedlion  of  a  Parent,  he 
caufed  them  to  be  publickly  beheaded.  Some  Time  after, 
when  Tarquin,  being  feconded  by  fome  of  the  neighbouring 
Powers,  made  an  Inroad  into  the  Roman  Territory,  with  an 
Intent  to  re-eftablilh  himfelf  in  his  former  regal  State  ;  Bru¬ 
tus  at  the  Head  of  the  Romans  oppofed  him,  and  juft  before 
the  Battle  began,  Aruns  the  Son  of  Tarquin  came  up  to  Bru¬ 
tus,  and  engaging  with  him  in  lingle  Combat,  they  killed 
each  other  upon  the  Spot,  And  notwithftanding  the  Romans 
got  the  Victory  over  Tarquin  and  his  Party,  yet  the  Lofs  of 
fo  brave  a  Man  was  fo  much  lamented,  that  even  the  Ladies 
went  into  Mourning  for  him  for  a  whole  Year,  as  if  he  had 
been  the  common  Father  of  his  Country.  The  Romans  had 
exalted  Notions  of  the  Spirit  of  Patriotifm,  and  often  paid 
as  great  Honours  to  the  Memory  of  fuch  as  fell  bravely  in 
the  Defence  of  their  Country,  as  the  Catholics  do  to  their 
Saints  and  Martyrs. 

f  M.  Attilius  Regulus  was  Conful  of  Rome,  for  the  firft 
Time,  along  with  L.  Julius  Liho,  267  Years  before  the  Birth 
of  Chrift.  Having  bravely  defended  his  Country  in  feveral 
Engagements,  he  was  at  laft  taken  Prifoner  by  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  \ 
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chearfully  to  his  Execution,  rather  than  for¬ 
feit  his  Word  to  his  Enemies ;  and  the  two 
Scipids  \  who  were  willing  to  ftop  the  Pro- 
grefs  of  the  Carthagmians  with  their  dead 
Corps  y  and  your  Grandfather  Paulus  Sci-- 

pioy 

glnians\  who  afterwards  being  defirous  to  make  a  Peace  with 
the  Romans i  they  fent  the  Pri Toner  along  with  their  Ambaf- 
fadors  to  Ro7ne,  in  Hopes  that  he,  for  the  Sake  of  his  own 
Liberty,  would  endeavour  to  get  their  Terms  of  Peace  ac¬ 
cepted  ;  but  if  that  could  not  be  obtained,  he  was  to  return 
back  again  to  Carthage.  The  Terms  of  Peace  were  refuted; 
nay,  Regains  himfelf,  dilTuaded  his  Countrymen  from  ac¬ 
cepting  them,  as  being  difhonourable  to  the  Commonwealth ; ' 
and  thereupon  he  returned  again  into  Africa^  where  the 
thaginians,  being  exafperated  at  his  Condudl,  put  him  to 
Death  in  a  cruel  Manner.  They  firll:  cut  off  his  Eye-Lids, 
and  then  put  him  into  a  Calk,  which  was  driven  full  of  Nails 
or  Spikes,  with  the  Points  inwards ;  and  by  rolling  the  Calk 
forwards  and  backwards,  he  fuffered  a  moll:  miferable  and 
lingering  Death. 

.  1  The  two  Scipio\  here  fpoken  of  were  Brothers,  to  wit, 
Cneius  Cornelius  Scipio,  and  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  ;  their  Fa¬ 
ther’s  Name  alfo  was  Cneius  Cornelius  Scipio,  firnamed  AJina. 
Thefe  two  Brothers  were  both  Confuls  of  Rome  within  three 
Years  of  each  other,  about  220  Years  before  the  Birth  of 
Chrift.  They  were  both  killed  in  the  Beginning  of  the  fe- 
cond  Punic  War,  by  the  Carthaginian  Forces  under  the  Com¬ 
mand  of  Afdruhal  and  Mago,  but  not  till  they  had  given  fufii- 
cient  Proofs  of  their  Conduft  and  Valour ;  but  what  can  the 
braveft  of  Men  do,  when  they  are  overpowered  by  Numbers, 
or  defeated  by  Stratagem  ?  which  was  the  Cafe  of  thefe  two 
Generals ;  they  could  only  ftop  the  Career  of  their  Enemies 
(as  here  intimated)  for  a  Moment,  by  facrificing  their  own 
Bodies. 

L.  Paulus,  the  Grandfather  of  Scipio,  to  whom  Cato  was 
direfting  his  Speech,  was  Lucius  Paulus  j^imilius,  who  was 
Conful  with  C.  Terentius  Varro,  216  Years  before  the  Birth 
of  Chrift.  This  Paulus  was  a  Man  of  a  cool  and  prudent 
Conduct,  but  Varro,  his  Colleague,  was  hot  and  impetuous  ; 
to  whpfe  Humour  Paulus  gave  Way  too  much,  and  fo  en- 
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fioy  who  at  the  Battle  of  Cannce^  fell  igno- 
minioufly  through  the  Temerity  of  his  Col¬ 
league  ;  and  M.  Marcellus  whom  the  moft 
cruel  of  Enemies  honoured  with  the  cufto- 
mary  Rites  of  Sepulture  ^  but  alfo  our  com¬ 
mon  Legions^  who  (as  I  have  taken  Notice  in 
my  Origines)  often  went,  with  chearful  and 
couragious  Minds,  to  Places  from  whence 
they  never  expefted  to  return  again  alive. 
What  therefore,  thofe  young  Men,  of  no  li¬ 
terature  or  liberal  Education,  contemned, 
fhall  Old  Men  of  great  Reading  and  Expe¬ 
rience  dread,  and  tremble  to  encounter  with  ? 


gaging  with  Hannihaly  at  an  improper  Time  and  Place,  loll 
his  Life  in  the  fatal  Battle  of  Cannae.  It  feems  a  great  Error 
in  Politics,  to  join  fupreine  Commanders  of  fuch  oppojite  Tem¬ 
pers  together ;  the  fame  bad  Succefs  generally  attends  them, 
if  they  be  jealous  of,  or  have  a  fecret  Antipathy  to,  each  other. 
Almoll  every  Body’s  reading  or  Memory,  can  furnifh  them 
with  Examples  of  this  Sort. 

Marcus  Claudius  Marcellus  was  a  brave  General.  He  was 
chofen  Conful  of  Rome  live  feveral  Times.  Plutarch,  who 
has  writ  his  Life,  tells  us.  That  Hannibal's  Troops  for  the 
firft  Time,  fled  before  the  Roman  Legions  under  Marcellus's 
Command.  But  the  Glory  of  all  his  Conquefts  was  the  taking 
of  Syracufe  in  Sicily,  which  was  fo  furprizingly  defended  by 
Archimedes' s  Art  and  Engines.  Yet  Marcellus  was  killed  at 
lall  in  a  Battle  with  the  Carthaginians ;  and  Hannibal,  who 
was  their  General,  having  viewed  the  dead  Body  of  Marcel¬ 
lus,  gave  not  the  leaft  Sign  of  Joy  at  the  Fall  of  fo  formidable 
an  Enemy,  but  only  took  his  Ring  frorn  his  Finger,  and  then 
ordered  his  Corpfe  to  be  burnt,  and  the  Alhes  thereof  to  be 
put  into  a  Silver  Urn,  with  a  Crown  of  Gold  upon  it,  and 
fent  to  his  Son.  This  Account  t  copy  from  Plutarch ;  but 
Li'vy  mentions  only  Hannibal's  Care  in  having  Marcellus's 
dead  Body  decently  buried,  to  which  Cato  here  alludes,  by 
the  Expreflion  of  Rites  of  Sepulture, 

Now, 
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Now,  in  my  Opinion,  as  we  grow  weary  of 
all  Things  in  Life,  we  fhould  alfo  grow 
weary  of  Life  itfelf.  Children  have  their 
Toys  and  Play-Things,  but  when  they  are 
grown  up,  do  they  then  want  them  ?  Young 
Men  alfo,  and  full  grown  Perfons,  have  their 
particular  Purfuits  and  Inclinations,  which 
they  forfake  as  they  grow  old  3  neither  are 
ancient  People  without  their  Views  and  De¬ 
fires  ;  but  as  the  Studies  and  Employs  of 
every  different  Stage  of  Life  fade  and  come 
to  nothing,  fo  it  is  reafonable  that  thofe  of 
Old-Age  fhould  do  fo  to ;  and  when  that 
happens,  Men  feem  ripe  for  Death. 


SECT.  XX. 

UPON  the  whole,  Gentlemen^  I  don’t 
fee  why  I  may  not  declare  my  Senti- 
•  ments  freely  to  you  concerning  Death,  as  I 
feem  to  have  a  clearer  View  of  it,  the  nearer 
I  approach  towards  it.  I  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing,  Gentlemen^  but  that  your  Fathers,  who 
were  Men  of  great  Renown,  and  my  parti¬ 
cular  Friends,  are  flill  alive,  and  enjoy  that 
Life  that  is  only  worthy  to  be  called  Life. 
For,  while  we  are  fhut  up  in  this  Prifon  of  a 
Body,  we  go  on  but  heavily,  and  perform  the 
Works  of  Neceffity ;  for  the  Soul  is  of  an 

heavenly 
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heavenly  Origin  ^  and  being  excluded  from 

her 


w  The  Origin,  Nature,  and  Refidence  of  the  Soul,  puzzled 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans ;  and  I  take  it  for  granted,  that 
the  Moderns  are  as  much  in  the  Dark  about  thofe  Things, 
where  they  are  not  guided  by  divine  Revelation.  The  Stoics 
held  the  Soul  to  be  a  Flame,  or  Portion  of  heavenly  Light. 
The  Epicureans  fuppofed  the  Soul  to  confift  of  exceeding 
fmall,  I'mooth,  and  round  Particles.  Some  made  Reafon  and 
the  Soul  to  be  the  fame  Thing ;  thus  Seneca  fays.  Ratio  nihil 
aliudeji  quam  in  Corpus  humanum  pars di^ini  Spiritus  merfa,  (i.  e.) 
Reafon  is  no  other  Thing  than  a  Part  of  the  divine  Spirit  bn- 
merfed  in  a  human  Body.  Horace  calls  it,  dinjince  particulam 
Aura; ;  Virgil  intimates,  that  there  is  one  Mind  or  Soul  dif- 
fufed  through  the  whole  Univerfe,  and  that  the  Souls  of  Men 
are  detached  Parts  thereof ;  indeed,  many  of  the  ancient  Hea¬ 
thens,  and  amongft  fome  Sefts  of  Chriftians,  made  the  Soul 
a  Part  of  the  Deity.  But  this  does  not  feem  warrantable, 
either  by  Scripture  or  Reafon.  Prudentius  the  Poet  is  much 
more  clear  and  orthodox  in  thefe  Verfes, 

Credo  animam  non  effe  Deum,  fed  credo  creatis 

Majorem  cundiis,  ipfam  quoque  credo  creatam, 

(i.  e.)  The  Soul  is  not  God^  hut  a  created  Subfance,  yet  fupe^- 
rior  to  all  other  created  Subfances. 

Amongft  the  Moderns,  Spinofa  znd.  his  Followers  hold  the 
Soul  to  be  of  the  fame  Subftance  with  the  Body,  ^i%.  mate-^ 
rial,  though  differently  modified.  The  Cartefians  make 
Thinking  the  Effence  of  the  Soul.  There  is  alfo  a  great  Dif- 
agreement  amongft  thofe  who  have  written  upon  this  Subjedl, 
about  the  local  Refidence  of  the  Soul ;  fome  fay,  it  is  diffufed 
through  every  Part  of  the  Body ;  others  limit  it  to  the  Pineal 
Gland  in  particular ;  others  to  the  Brain  in  general,  and  fome 
to  the  Heart.  The  Metempfyehofis,  or  Migration  of  Souls 
out  of  one  Body  into  another,  which  was  a  favourite  Tenet 
of  the  Pythagoreans,  is  ftill  believed  by  People  in  many  Parts 
of  the  World.  In  Queftions  of  this  Nature,  I  think  St  PauPs 
Caution  feafonable,  o  yifpctTr'^ntt  (ppouiiv’  Not  to  ar¬ 

rogate  to  ourfeHes  a  Knonvledge  abo^e  nvhat  is  written  ;  which 
'in  the  facred  Scriptures  amounts  to  little  more  than  this,  i  ft. 
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her  fublime  Abode,  is,  as  it  were,  abforbed 
in  this  earthly  Matter,  that  is  fo  contrary  to 
ids  divine  Nature  and  eternal  Duration.  But 
I  am  fully  perfuaded,  that  the  immortal  Gods 
placed  Souls  in  human  Bodies,  for  the  right 
ordering  and  Government  of  Affairs  upon 
this  Earth  ^  and  that  having  an  Eye  to .  the 
Order  of  the  heavenly  Beings,  they  might 
imitate  them,  by  a  conftant  and  regular 
Courfe  of  Life,  And  this  I  believe,  not  on¬ 
ly  from  my  own  Reafon,  and  my  Reafonings 
with  others,  but  from  the  Arguments  and 
Authority  of  the  greateft  Philofophers.  I 
have  heard,  that  Pythagoras  and  his  Difciples 
who  were  our  near  Neighbours,  fo  that  they 
were  called  the  Italic  Philofophers^  always 
maintained  that  our  Souls  were  tindlured  by 
the  divine  Univerfal  Mind.  And  I  have  alfo 
read  what  Socrates^  whom  the  Oracle  of 
Apollo  pronounced  the  wifeft  of  all  Men,  dif- 
courfed  concerning  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,  on  the  Day  he  died.  To  be  brief,  I 
am  really  of  this  Belief  and  Perfuafion,  con- 
lidering  the  quick  and  lively  Motion  of  our 


7 hat  the  Lord  God  formed  Man  of  the  Dufl  of  the  Ground,  and 
breathed  into  his  Nofrils  the  Breath  of  Life,  and  Man  became  a 
Irving  Soul,  Gen.  ii.  7.  2dly,  That  it  is  a  Subftance  diftindl 
from  the  Body,  as.  Fear  not  them  which  kill  the  Body,  but  are 
not  able  to  kill  the  Soul,  Matt.  x.  28.  3dly,  That  it  is  fome- 
thing  feparate  and  different  from  the  Spirit  or  Breath  of  Life, 
that  is  in  common  to  all  Animals,  as,  I  pray  God,  whole 
Spirit,  and  Soul,  and  Body,  be  preferved  hlamelefs,  isfc.  i  Thef. 
V.  25. 


Minds  3 
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Minds }  the  great  Power  of  retaining  Things 
that  are  paft,  in  the  Memory ;  the  prefaging 
of  Things  to  come,  with  numberlefs  Arts, 
Sciences,  and  Inventions ;  that  the  Nature 
that  can  attain  to,  and  comprehend,  all  thefe 
Things,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be  mortal. 
And  as  the  Mind  is  perpetually  in  Motion, 
and  the  Principle  of  that  Motion  is  not  from 
any  extrinfic  Agent,  but  in  itfelf,  it  can  fure- 
ly  never  have  an  End,  as  it  cannot  depart 
from  itfelf.  And  as  the  Mind  is  in  ifs  Na¬ 
ture  fimple  and  pure,  and  admits  of  no  Mix¬ 
ture  unlike  itfelf,  or  heterogeneous  Parts,  it 
cannot  be  divided ;  and  as  it  cannot  be  di¬ 
vided,  it  cannot  .decay  or  perilh.  Befides, 
to  me  it  feems  a  great  Argument,  that  Men 
had  the  Faculty  of  knowing  before  they 
were  born  ;  that,  when  they  are  but  Chil¬ 
dren,  they  learn  difficult  Sciences  with  fo 
much  Eafe,  and  make  themfelves  Mafters  of 
k  vaft  Number  of  Things  with  fo  much  Ce¬ 
lerity,  that  they  don’t  feem  as  if  they  then 
lirfl:  learned  them,  but  regained  them  by  a 
Sort  of  Memory  or  Reminifcence. 

SECT.  XXI. 

^  I  ^  H  E  S  E,  indeed,  are  chiefly  the  Sen- 
f  timents  of  Plato  But  Xenophoji  in¬ 
troduces 

What  we  find  here  afcribed  to  FlatOy  may  be  found  in 
his  Dialogue  intitled  Phc^do,  in  which  Socrates  is  introduced 

difcourfing 
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troduces  Cyrns  the  Elder  juft  before  his  Death, 
making  the  following  Speech  y.  Do  not 
‘‘  think,  my  dear  Children,  that  when  I  am 
gone  from  you,  I  fhall  ceafe  to  exift  ;  for, 
you  have  never  feen  my  Soul  while  I  have 
been  with  you,  but  you  might  perceive  by 
my  Aftions,  that  it  inhabited  this  Body ; 
‘‘  be  aftured,  therefore,  that  it  continues  the 
fame,  though  you  fee  it  not ;  for  the  ho- 
nourable  Reputation  of  famous  Men  would 
‘‘  not  remain  after  their  Death,  if  their 
‘‘  Minds  did  not  produce  fuch  Adlions  as 
‘‘  perpetuate  their  Memory.  I  never,  in- 

difcourfmg  with  his  Friends,  a  little  before  his  Death,  con¬ 
cerning  the  Nature  and  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  So  that  if 
thefe  were  in  Reality  Socrates's  Sentiments,  or  Plato's  deliver¬ 
ed  in  Socrates's  Name,  they  are  however  very  ancient ;  for 
both  thofe  Philofophers  flourifhed  better  than  400  Years  be¬ 
fore  the  Birth  of  Chrift.  Some  fuppofe,  that  when  Plato 
travelled  into  Egypt,  he  got  acquainted  with  the  Writings  of 
the  ye^s,  from  whom  he  took  many  of  his  Notions,  and  in 
particular  thofe  important  ones  of  the  Deity,  the  Immortality 
of  the  Soul,  and  a  future  State.  But  thefe  Things  are  fo 
clearly  and  fully  fpoken  of  in  Plato's  Books,  and  fo  obfcurely 
and  briefly  in  the  Books  of  the  Old  Teftament,  that  there  is 
no  Reafon  to  believe,  that  they  were  his  Inftruftors.  Why  may 
we  not  rather  conclude,  that  his  great  Induftry  and  Sincerity 
in  thefe  Enquiries  might  be  rewarded,  by  the  Giver  of  all  true 
divine  Knowledge,  with  a  Difcovery  of  thofe  mofl:  ufeful 
Truths,  in  fuch  a  Manner  as  he  has  left  them  to  Pofterity  f 
y  The  Subflance  of  what  Cyrus  the  Elder  is  faid  to  have 
fpoken  to  his  Children,  and  fome  of  his  intimate  Friends, 
who  attended  him  a  little  before  his  Death,  Pully,  in  the  Per- 
fon  of  Cato,  has  here  quoted  from  the  latter  End  of  the 
eighth  Book  of  Xenophofi's  Cyrop^dia,  or  the  Inftruftion  of  a 
young  Prince.  This  Book  is  ftill  extant but  it  is  rather  to 
be  looked  upon  as  an  injinidli^e  Romance,  than  a  true  Fliftory 
of  Matters  of  Fad^. 

“  deed, 


G 
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deed,  could  perfuade  myfelf,  that  Souls 
lived  only  while  they  continued  in  thefe 
mortal  Bodies,  and  perifhed  as  foon  as  they 
‘‘  departed  out  of  them ;  nor  indeed,  that 
thofe  Souls  were  weak  and  foolidi,  that 
left  weak  and  fooliflh  Perfons ;  but  that 
being  freed  from  all  corporeal  Mixtures, 
they  become  homogeneous,  pure,  and  con- 
“  fequently  wife.  Moreover,  when  the  Na- 
ture  of  Man  is  diffolved  by  Death,  it  then 
appears  very  plain  what  becomes  of  every 
particular  Part  of  him ;  for  all  Things  re- 
“  turn  to  the  Place  from  whence  they  had 
their  Origin  ;  but  the  Mind  or  Soul  only  is 
not  feen,  neither  while  it  is  in  the  Body  nor 
when  it  leaves  it.  Now,  nothing  is  fo  like 
to  Death  as  Sleep  ^  and  the  Souls  of  Per- 
fons  when  they  are  afleep,  give  them  the 
greateft  Proofs  of  their  divine  Nature ;  for 
‘‘  being  then  as  it  were  unloofed,  and  fet 
free  from  their  Prifons,  they  have  a  View 
“  of  many  future  Things  5  by  which  we 
plainly  difcovcr  what  they  will  be,  when 
they  are  abfolutely  releafed  from  thefe  cor- 
poreal  Bonds.  And  if  this  be  fo  as  I  re- 
prefent  it,  then  look  upon  me,  after  my 
Death,  as  aceleftial  Being;  but  if,  on  the 
other  Hand,  the  Soul  perifhes  with  the 
Body,  yet  I  would  have  you  reverence  the 
“  Gods,  who  framed  all  Things  in  the  Uni- 
“  verfe,  in  fuch  a  beautiful  Order,  and  go- 
verns  them  by  their  Providence,  and  pay  a 

paternal 
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paternal  and  pious  Regard  to  my  Me- 

mory.” 

These  Things  fpoke  Cyrus  a  little  before 
his  Death:  But,  if  you  pleafe,  Ge?2tlemen,  I 
will  fpeak  of  my  own  Experience.  No  Man 
fhall  ever  perfuade  me,  Scipio^  that  your  Fa¬ 
ther  Paulus^  or  your  two  Grandfathers  Pan- 
liis  and  AfricanuSy  or  Africanus'^  Father  or 
Uncle,  or  many  other  excellent  Perfonages, 
whom  I  need  not  now  particularize,  would 
have  attempted  fo  many  great  Things  for  the 
Benefit  of  Pofterity,  had  they  not  been  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  had  an  Intereft  in  the  Affairs 
of  Pofterity.  Do  you  think  (that  I  may 
fpeak  a  little  in  my  own  Praife  after  the  Man¬ 
ner  of  Old  Men)  that  I  fhould  have  under¬ 
taken  fo  many  Toils,  both  by  Day  and  by 
Night,  both  at  Home  and  in  my  feveral  Cam¬ 
paigns,  if  I  had  thought  that  my  Reputation 
and  Glory  would  terminate  with  this  Life  ? 
Would  it  not  have  been  much  better  to  have 
paffed  my  Days  in  Eafe  and  Quietnefs,  with¬ 
out  Fatigues  and  Contefts  ?  But  my  Mind, 
elevating  itfelf  in  a  Manner  which  I  cannot 
exprefs,  always  had  a  View  to  Pojierity  3  as 
if,  when  it  quitted  this  Body,  then  it  fhould 
enjoy  a  pure,  astherial,  and  eternal  Life.  For 
if  the  Cafe  be  fuch,  that  Souls  are  not  im¬ 
mortal,  why  fhould  the  Defires  of  every  good 
Man  fo  ftrongly  covet  an  immortal  Glory  ? 
and  why  fhould  the  v/ifefh  of  Men  die  with 
fuch  Complacency,  and  the  worft  of  Men 

G  2  with 
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with  fuch  Reluftance  ?  Is  it  not,  think  you, 
becaufe  the  Mind,  that  has  the  cleareft  and 
moft  diftindl  View  of  Things,  feems  as  if  it 
were  going  to  a  better  State  of  Exiftence  ? 
Whereas  the  Mind,  whofe  Vifion  is  obftrud;- 
ed  by  earthly  and  vicious  Inclinations,  has 
not  that  agreeable  Profped:.  'Tis  true,  I 
have  an  ardent  Dehre  to  fee  your  Fathers, 
whom  I  loved  and  refpefted  ;  and  not  only  to 
fee  and  meet  with  thofe  again,  whom  I  have 
been  acquainted  with,  but  alfo  with  others, 
whom  I  have  heard,  read,  and  written  of ; 
and  in  my  Journey  thither,  nothing  fhould 
retard  me^  though  I  were  fure  of  the  Pro- 
mife  that  was  made  to  Pelias^.  For  if  I 

could, 

*  The  Story  or  Fable  of  Pelia$y  that  Cato  here  alludes  to, 
is  this.  Pelias  was  an  unjuft  and  tyrannical  King  of  PheJJaly. 
But  Medea,  in  Revenge  for  the  Injury  done  to  her  Hufband 
yafcn,  perfuaded  Penas'^  Daughters  to  kill  him  (who  was 
then  very  old)  promiftng  them,  that  by  her  Art  and  Skill  in 
the  Ufe  of  Drugs,  Herbs,  and  Enchantments,  fhe  would  re- 
ftore  him  to  Youth  again,  by  boiling  him  in  a  Cauldron ; 
making  them  believe,  as  a  Proof  of  the  Poftibility  of  the 
Thing,  that  by  that  Means  ftie  had  changed  an  old  Ram  into 
a  young  Lamb  ;  but  her  Promifes  were  all  a  Cheat,  and  the 
poor  old  Man  was  cut  to  Pieces  and  boiled  in  the  Pot  to  no 
Purpofe,  This  is  O-uidh  Account  of  the  Affair,  Some  have 
thought,  that  Pully  here  forgot  himfelf,  in  afferting  that  Pe¬ 
lias  was  reftored  to  his  Youth  again.  For  the  Words  in  the 
Original  are,  tanquam  Peliavi  recoxerit ;  but,  perhaps,  Tully 
might  have  read  what  he  afferts  in  fome  ancient  Writer, 
which  we  now  have  not.  Nay,  Plautus  (who  writ  above  a 
hundred  Years  before  Pully]  fays  the  fame  Thing  in  thefe 
Lines ; 

Item  ut  Medea  Peliam  concoxit  fenem  ; 

^uem  medicamento,  Cf  fuis  ^enenis  dicitur 
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could,  by  any  Means,  be  made  young  again, 
and  return  an  Infant  to  my  Cradle,  I  would 
abfolutely  refufe  it ;  for  having  once  run  my 
Courfe  well,  I  would  not  run  it  over  again. 
What  has  Life  that  is  agreeable  ?  or  rather 
what  but  Toils  and  Croffes  ?  Thefe  Things, 
indeed,  are  the  Lot  and  Portion  of  this  Life ; 
every  Thing  therein  either  fatiates  or  wearies 
us.  But  I  have  no  Defign  here  of  bewailing 
the  Calamities  of  Life,  as  fome  learned  Men 
have  done ;  neither  am  I  forry  that  I  came 
into  Life,  feeing  I  have  paffed  it  in  fuch  a 
Manner,  as  to  think  that  I  was  born  to  an- 
fwer  fome  good  Purpofes  5  and  thofe  Purpofes 
being  anfwered,  I  can  now  leave  Life  as  if  it 
were  my  Inn^  and  not  my  Habitation ;  for 
Nature  defigned  it  no  otherwife  for  us.  O 
the  happy  Day,  when  I  fhall  leave  this  taint¬ 
ed  Medley  of  Things,  and  join  that  glorious 
and  divine  AfTembly  of  Souls  above  !  For  I 
fhall  not  only  go  to  thofe  Perfons  I  mentioned 
to  you  juft  now,  but  alfo  to  my  dear  Son 
Cato^  whofe  Life  was  one  continued  Series  of 
Virtue  and  Piety  5  whofe  Body  I  followed  to 
his  Funeral  Pile,  whereas  according  to  the 


Fecijfe  rurfus  ex  fene  adolefcentulum ; 

Item  ego  te  faciam.  (i.  e.) 

E^'en  as  Medea  hoiVd  the  old  Man  Pelias, 

Whom  /he  is  /aid  by  Means  of  Drugs  and  Charms 
Eo  ha<ve  ref  or  d  from  Jge  to  fpritely  Youth  \ 
fuf  fo  ril  do  by  thee. 


ufual 
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ufual  Courfe  of  Nature,  he  ou^ht  to  have 
followed  mine.  But  his  Soul  does  not  lofe 
Sight  of  me,  being  gone  to  that  Place,  whi¬ 
ther  he  faw  I  myfelf  diould  one  Day  come ; 
this  Lofs  I  was  thought  to  bear  with  great 
Courage ;  not  that  it  did  not  very  much  af- 
fedl  me,  but  I  confolated  myfelf  with  think¬ 
ing,  that  we  fhould  not  be  long  feparated. 
With  thefe  Confiderations,  Scipio^  I  make  my 
Old-Age  eafy  (for  you  told  me,  that  it  was  that 
which  you  and  Lalius  ufed  to  wonder  at) ;  and 
not  only  eafy,  but  even  delightful.  And  if  I 
am  miftaken  in  this  Belief,  that  the  Souls  of 
Men  are  immortal,  it  is  a  willing  and  pleaiing 
Miftake  ^  neither  do  I  wifli  to  be  freed  from 
this  Error  as  long  as  I  live.  But  if  Death  puts 
an  End  to  all  Senfe  and  Motion  (as  fome  mi¬ 
nute  Philofophers  imagine)  then  I  need  not 
fear,  that  the  departed  Sages  will  laugh  at 
this  my  Error  3  and  if  we  be  not  immortal, 
yet  a  wife  Man  would  wifh  to  be  extinguhlied 
in  a  feafonable  Time ;  for  Nature  will  fix  a 
Period  to  Life ^  as  well  as  to  all  other  Things  in 
this  World.  And  Old-Age  is  to  Life  like  the 
loft  Scene  to  a  Play,  which  agreeably  fatisfies 
us  without  making  us  weary.  This,  Gentle¬ 
men^  is  what  I  had  to  fay  to  you  upon  this 
Topic;  and  I  heartily  wifh,  that  when  you 
are  arrived  at  Old-Age^  you  may  experience 
what  I  have  told  you  to  be  true. 


FINIS. 


Page  48.  Line  penult,  for  <virfutumy  read  <verfutum. 

61.  Line  16.  for  Paullus,  read  Paulus, 

78.  Line  15.  in  the  Notes,  between  Chrijiians  and 
made,  put  fen^eral. 

Some  little  Inaccuracies  in  the  Pointing,  occafioned  through 
Overfight,  the  candid  Reader  is  dcfired  to  excufe. 
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